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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER 

[he concluding paragraphs of 

e article by Mr. Phimister on 

lucation for international under- 
standing raise such important issues 
that, rather than run the risk of 
nyone’s missing them in a “con- 
tinuation” on a “catch-all” page, we 
print them here. After summarizing 
the conclusions of the seminar on 
ncreasing international understand- 
ng through the schools and recom- 
mending their implementation, he 
asks : 

“But, if we take a realistic look 
at these methods we must ask our- 
selves—are they likely to be an 
effective means of avoiding war and 
preserving the peace? What hope is 
there of achieving understanding be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.? 
\\Vhat are the differences between 
hem? Cannot the differences be re- 

lved? These questions are asked 

the student in school. Most of 

he methods advocated at the Sem- 
those of tolerance and ex- 

nge of students or correspond- 
e—cannot be applied in this sit- 
m. Russians have had many 

r experiences with the Western 
since 1917. Now they stand 
Russians may not leave their 


+ 





country nor may others enter Russia 
without special permission, difficult 
to obtain. 

“Few persons know what goes on 
inside Russia and extremely few 
Russians have any opportunity of 
knowing what goes on _ outside 
Russia; hence, the opportunity to 
know and understand Russia, or of 
having the U.S.S.R. understand the 
U.S.A. through the means discussed 
at the Seminar, is very limited. The 
fact that Europe is barefoot and 
hungry and that Western Europe is 
now the ideological battlefield be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
that even now there is a race for 
the development of atomic energy 
for war purposes, makes for a cer- 
tain amount of cynicism when in- 
ternational understanding is men- 
tioned in Europe. 

“What must be done in the facé 
of the present division at a time 
which is recognized as critical in 
the affairs of the United Nations? 
Certainly we are faced with things 
that can be done. Words and films 
may improve international under- 
standing but when the people need 
food and shoes, these do more than 
any number of words to re-establish 
faith in human relationships. Since 
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we have little prospect of establish- 
ing contact with Russia, our efforts 
should be devoted to promoting 
government assistance to Western 
Kurope and, perhaps more im- 
portant, to bringing help to Western 
Europe through individuals and 
groups who will ship food, clothing, 


and school supplies. Organizations 


exist for this purpose. They need 


assistance from greater numbers of 


people. For international under- 


standing, money, food, clothes are 
needed. 

“In England billboards bear the 
sign ‘Work or Want.’ In France 
the people hold demonstrations to 
protest the rising price of bread and 
the reduction of the bread ration. 
In Germany the people starve in 
the cellars under their bombed 
houses while democracy is preached 
to them. If international under- 
standing is to be brought about it 
will be done through deeds—not 
strips of celluloid. We 


have an opportunity now—not for 


words or 


their sakes, but for our own sakes; 
we are one family. \WWe stand or fall 


together.” 


NEW IMMIGRATION POLICY 

IN the course of the last six months 
it has become quite clear that Can- 
ada has adopted a new immigration 
policy, although it has never been 
embodied in parliamentary legisla- 
tion. After years of restricting im- 
migration, the Government has 
now agreed to admit up to 20,000 
of Europe’s displaced persons. The 
sentiment in favor of such a policy, 


which is undeniably widespread and 
vocal, has been generated in the 
main by two groups, those who ad 
vocate admission of displaced per 
sons on humanitarian grounds and 
those who are are convinced that 
Canada’s future proserity depends 
on a larger population. 

The concern of the first group is 
for the displaced persons as pco- 
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ple—people who have alread 
suffered long years of privation and 
confinement, whose morale is ebbing 
low as it becomes more and mor 
doubtful whether there can be found 
any place on earth where they ca: 
again be free and at home. Judging 
by the basis on which they are be 
ing selected to come to Canada, th 
Government’s motives are not en 
tirely altruistic. Except for a con 
paratively small number of relatives 
of people already in Canada, the 
basis of selection has been Canada's 
employment requirements _ rather 
than the native quality or educa 
tional training of the people them 
selves. 

We are receiving farmers, min 
ers, lumbermen, domestic workers 
to fill jobs not sufficiently attractive 
to lure Canadians; as far as the 
Immigration Department is con 
cerned, the doctors, lawyers, teach 
ers, and others professionally and 
technically skilled are to be left 
another winter in a cold and hungr\ 
Europe. Not all of them will be 
there. There are doctors and law- 
yers among the lumbermen, teachers 
and nurses among the domestics 
One cannot be surprised at such 
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irrivals. It is easy to understand 
the dismay of the executive-secre- 
tary of the International Refugee 


\rganization when he looks ahead 


the prospect of persuading any 


ountries to accept the people who 
ire left after 
“skimmed the cream.” Resettlement, 


selection teams have 
he thinks, should be tackled as such 


ind “not as an incidental solution 


countries’ manpower shortage 


pr blems.” 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 

Those who were most active and 
articulate in pressing the Govern- 
ment to admit to Canada substan- 
tial numbers of Europe’s displaced 
persons on humanitarian grounds, 
realized 


were also those who best 


that to assimilate them into Cana- 
dian life would not be without diffi- 
culty. They have all the problems 
of immigrants in a strange land plus 
a whole collection of complexes, 


fears and frustrations resulting 
irom years of being subjected to 
conquerors and then being regi- 
mented by liberators. 

The Government has two major 
responsibilities toward these new- 


The 


ediate one is for their physical 


comers. first and most im- 


satisfactory condi- 
The 


steps to meet this responsibility seem 


well-being and 


ms of employment. initial 
riginate with the Department of 
hour in Ottawa. But it is not a 
sponsibility which can be met once 
for all. Obviously there will 
to be adjustments and replace- 
ts. Where a fairly large group 


is employed together, it may be pos- 
sible for representatives of the De- 
partment of Labour to keep in close 
the the 
total number increases and as the 


touch with situations. As 
groups are dispersed and placed in- 
dividually, it would seem essential 
that there be increased watchfulness 
at the local level. These people will 
need exploita- 


protection against 


tion; they will need _ recreation, 
church connections, social contacts 
and medical care; they will need 
help with solving their personal 
problems. In other words, they will 
need a group of citizens who are 
interested in their well-being and 
who will be in touch with all the 
resources of their communities to 
help them. The Government should 
give some direction as to the way 
shouid 


be set up and it should be done as 


in which these committees 
soon as possible, before the prob- 
lems, of which there have been some 
fair samples already, multiply to the 
point of alarm. These committees, 
probably representing voluntary or- 
ganizations in the field, should be 
at the service of newcomers under 
whatever auspices they have arrived. 
Apparently even the new British 
arrivals occasionally strike a snag, 
despite optimistic pronouncements 
of officials. 

The other responsibility of the 
Government, and the two are in- 
evitably closely linked, is the assim- 
ilation of the newcomers as good 
Canadian citizens. They should be 
given opportunity to learn the lan- 
guage as quickly as possible; more 


than that, they will need to learn 
something of the history of our in- 
stitutions in order to understand 
our ideals and way of life. In this 
field there is no lack of agencies at 
work: : 
extension, adult education divisions, 
1.O.D.E. 


Commerce, and various others, are 


university departments of 


chapters, Chambers of 
already active. The need here is for 
coordination, clarification and plan- 
ning. If the Citizenship Branch of 
the Department of State is reluctant 
to take any chances of stepping on 


‘ 


provincial toes in “education for 
citizenship’, some voluntary organ- 
ization might be given the official 
blessing—and a draft on the Bank 
of Canada. 

In January, Canadian citizenship 
will be one year old. Foop For 
THOUGHT plans to mark the occa- 
sion with several articles related io 
citizenship. Let us hope that, before 
that time, marked progress will have 
been made in discharging our re- 
latest 


sponsibilities toward our 


groups of potential citizens. 


PEACEMONGERING 

Canadians can give thanks in all 
humility this Christmas season that 
her representatives at the United 
Nations Assembly have become as- 


sociated with “peacemongering”’, as 


opposed to the warmongering of 


which the mighty of the earth ac- 
cuse each other. To introduce a 
resolution on which both the United 


States and Russia voted favourably 


was an achievement to cause 
wonder and amaze. If, as_ looks 
probable at the time of writing, the 
Canadian delegation can also make 
a significant contribution toward 
the settlement of the Palestine prob- 
lem—one can hardly be optimistic 
enough to call any arrangement for 
that grief-torn corner of the world 
a “solution”, they will again have 
accomplished what seemed almost 
impossible. 

It has never been true that the 
best brains come out of the biggest 
countries. Even if they did, they 
would be handicapped right now by 
the inflamed states of national pas- 
sions. Canada has a special oppor- 
tunity and a special responsibility ; 
her representatives have  nobl) 
striven to make the best of them. 

Jesus was the world’s outstanding 
peace-mongerer and he had some 
special words of blessing for those 
who. followed him in this regard, 
though he called them by an older 
name. We can be grateful to and for 
our public servants who have earned 


a share of this blessing. 
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p> How schools can be used to further 
the cause of international understanding. 





UNESCO Seminar 


By Z. S. Phimister 


\MONG the specific projects of 
Unesco earmarked for development 

1947 is the promotion of inter- 
national understanding through 
schools. This was the subject of a 
six weeks’ Seminar arranged by 
Unesco in Paris during the past 
summer. The Director of the Sem- 
inar was Dr. Howard Wilson from 
the United 
Associate Director of the Division 
of Education of the Carnegie Foun- 


States, who is the 


dation for International Peace. The 
work of the Seminar was divided 
into two Areas, one of which was 
directed by Professor Jacques Lam- 
bert, Professor of International 
law, University of Lyon, and the 
other was directed by 
Havighurst, 
ducation and Human Development 
in the University of Chicago. In 
each Area, there were four tutors 
recruited from Canada, China, 
Great Britain, Norway, 
Mexico and the United States. In 
addition more than fifty consultants 
nd special visited the 


Professor 


Robert Professor of 


France, 


speakers 
Seminar for varying periods of time. 
ghty participants from thirty-one 
untries attended this Seminar. 
in a measure, each person attend- 
the Seminar, a product of his 





native 


own environment and _ his 
himself the 
problems of his country. There were 
the French women, one, head- 
mistress of a French Lycée for girls, 
whose only brother was kilted in 
the first 


culture, embodied in 


war, and whose 
1940; the 


other, a medical doctor, partly deaf 


world 
husband was killed in 


as a result of physical violence from 
German hands for her activities in 
the Resistance. There were the two 
Hindus, both heads of Teachers’ 
Colleges, one an Indian Nationalist, 
placed in prison more than once by 
the British; the other personally 
selected and trained in part by 
Mahatma Gandhi. There were the 
Chinese headmaster of a secondary 
school in Shanghai, whose wife 
spent six thousand Chinese dollars 
to buy a stamp to send him a letter ; 
the Greek, who had to spend three 
months’ salary for a suit of clothes. 
The Americans were a mixed group, 
some large, some small, some col- 
oured, some white, but all with 
plenty of clothes, plenty of cigarettes 
and a friendly attitude. 

The work of the Seminar was 
carried on five days a week from 
9.30 in the morning until late after- 
noon, with some evening meetings 
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Mr. Phimister is superintendent of 
schools for the city of Toronto. Last 
summer he was one of five Canadian 
delegates to the Unesco Seminar of 
which he writes. 











as well. From 9.30 until 11.00 a.m., 
eight or nine groups met to study 
the particular field in which they 
were interested. At 11.00 the groups 
formed two Area meetings where 
the groups reported or heard an 
expert in the fields under 
review. At 3.00 o'clock it was cus- 


one of 


tomary to have as a guest of the 


Seminar an outstanding speaker 
whose address was followed by dis- 
cussion. At 5.00 o’clock documen- 
tary films were shown and in the 
evening guests from the UNEsco 
secretariat or the UNEsco executive 
council or other persons invited to 
the 


Some of the fifty-two speakers and 


speak. to Seminar appeared. 
consultants who appeared before the 
Seminar were: Leon Blum, D. W. 
Salvador 

Mead, 
Stephen Spender, 


Brogan, Julian. Huxley, 


de Madariaga, Margaret 
Gilbert Murray, 
and James Yen. 

The the 


divided into two main Areas. Area 


work of Seminar was 


one attempted to find materials and 


methods which could be used by 


teachers to develop international 
understanding through school pro- 
grams. Bibliographies of books and 
pamphlets dealing with materials 
and methods of developing under- 
standing of one country by another 


were compiled. A study of the films 


available for teaching international 
understanding was made by a sub- 
committee. received 
approbation. 

Radio was considered as a means 
of strengthening the links between 
The or- 


ganization of radio facilities and 


Few general 


children of all countries. 


suitable subject matter for scripts 
were discussed. Radio Frangaise has 
offered the use of its transmitter as 
“The Voice of World Youth’, be- 
ginning with a series of half-hour 
programs on each Thursday com- 
mencing October Ist. UNEsco has 
plans for a world broadcasting cr- 
ganization in which “The Voice of 
World Youth” may find a place. 

The exchange of correspondence 
was considered in the light of the 
experience of those countries which 
have been active in this regard. The 
development of correspondence be- 
tween individuals and _ between 
paired schools was considered to be 
a useful means of lifting horizons. 
Interchange of students and visits 
to foreign countries formed another 
subject of discussion and study was 
given to the conditions necessary 
for the development of international 
holiday camps, youth hostels, inter- 
national homes and_ international 
university cities. 

The provision of text-books for 
schools came under a_ limited 
amount of review. It is recognized 
that history text-books are not al- 
ways free from error and prejudice. 
Text-books present different points 
of view; for example, the Indians 


maintain that the Black Hole of 





Calcutta, which is a familiar story 


most English text-books, is a 
myth and has no basis in fact ; what 
the English call the 
Indian Mutiny the Indians call the 


text-books 


rst War of Independence; where 
some American text-books portray 
the United Empire Loyalists as per- 
sons who took the wrong side in the 
\merican Revolution and were 
forced out later by the victorious 
Colonists, the Canadian text-books 
choose to consider the Loyalists as 
persons who voluntarily chose <o 
live under the British flag and at 
great personal sacrifice moved into 
that 
trying 


Canada _ for reason. Some 


to 


misunderstanding 


countries are remove 
of 


UNESCO is attempting to develop an 


sources and 
objective method of judging text- 
exist 
the 


“Conventions now 


(all 


books. 


hetween certain states 


Scandinavian ones, for example, and 
of the South 
whereby each agrees t 


some American ) 
» submit all 
passages concerning the other to ex- 
perts of that country to revise those 
objected to on the ground of un- 
fairness.” 

The preamble to the constitution 
of UNeEsco contains a much-quoted 
sentence, “Since wars are made in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed.” In Area two 
the participants attempted to find 
the to 
build the defences of peace in the 


basic conditions necessary 


human mind. A fundamental pro- 
position underlying the work of this 
Area was stated as follows: 

“The problem of aggression in 
the world is partly a problem of ag- 
gressiveness in individuals which 
stems from their early training and 


Canadians at the Unesco Seminar (left to right): Mrs. M. Blair, Montreal, Mr. Z. S. 


Phimister, Toronto, Mr. H 


Goodman, British Columbia, Miss F.C. O'Conor, 


Regina, Dr. Charles E. Phillips, Professor of Education, University of Toronto, a 
member of the Seminar staff. 
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their later education. Consequently, 
it 1s necessary to study the human 
individual, so as to learn how he 
becomes and how he 
may learn to control his aggressivity 
and to direct it into socially useful 
channels. Finally, it is necessary to 
apply this knowledge of human na- 
ture in educational practice.” 

The the 
child must be developed if he is to 


aggressive, 


whole personality of 
mature into an adult capable of the 
best international citizenship. Three 
goals in this connection set 
Watson 


Teachers’ College, Columbia, are: 


up by 


Professor Goodwin of the 


“Every child shall accept and re- 
spect himself. This is the foundation 
of all co-operation with others. The 
individual who—because of the way 
his childhood impulses were con- 
demned—feels himself unworthy, 
easily suspects others of rejecting 
him. He interprets chance remarks 
as deliberate insults, accidents as 
plots and finds every offer of friend- 
ship spurious. Only the person who 
has become well-acquainted with 
himself and has found in himself 
that which he can accept, approve 
and affirm, is free from the need to 
make unwarranted demands for 
support and protection. 

“The second objective of educa- 
tion in the early years is that every 
child shall have a sense of belonging 
and participation in some group or 
groups. Good will springs from 
comradeship. The rejected and iso- 
lated child responds with contempt 
or bitterness or hatred. He is emo- 
tionally equipped for war. 

“The third objective in laying 
the emotional foundations for peace- 
ful living is that every child shall 
accept other children who are 
different. If young people are some 
day to be good citizens of One 


World, they must begin in child 
hood to attach positive value to 
differences. A companion of anothe 
skin-colour, of another nationality 
or political party or religious faith, 
should be especially welcomed 
Those who are most like us ca 
contribute least to us. We have mos: 
to learn and much to like in those 
who are different. Part of the teach 
er’s problem is to help pupils to dis 
cover unsuspected talents and con 
tributions in other children who are 
at first rejected because they ar 
too different. Toleration of diffe: 
ence is not quite enough—there 
must be positive affirmation of its 
value.” 

The whole problem of home under- 
standing and home relationships is 
included in this Area, beginning 
with individuals, developing through 
groups into nations and the world. 
It is necessary to establish standards 


of assessment of individuals and 
desirable 


characteristics as honesty, generos- 


groups based on such 
ity, contribution to general welfare, 
and sincerity of purpose. In effect, 
this is a challenge to schools to de- 
velop individuals who respect them- 
selves and have equal respect for 
others and who are animated by 
ideals of tolerance and service. 
This concern of Area two to find 
the means of bringing the individual 
to peace with himself and peace 
with his neighbours involves the 
full flowering of the personality of 


sach individual ; the removal of pre 


judice against minorities, for ex 
ample, prejudice against Negroes; 
a fuller understanding of the vai 


ious elements composing the nation, 
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ior example, labour and _ capital, 
uuntry and city; and a sympathetic 
ipproach to the study of neighbour- 
ng states in the world. This view 
contends that international under- 
standing begins in the home and the 
community. It is a special case of 
education for co-operation in inter- 
vroup relations. 

One implication arising from this 
emphasis upon human development 
is that teachers should be given 
more training in human relation- 
ships and perhaps training in the 
methodology of presenting subject 
matter. Moreover, a study of how 
attitudes are formed in youth may 
lead to some modifications in teach- 
ing. For example, youth often re- 
flects the attitude of his particular 
group of peers. The adolescent 
learns how to dress, how to talk and 
how to enjoy himself from his com- 
panions. Often it is easier to change 
the attitude of the group than it 1s 
to change the attitude of the in- 
dividual. This has a bearing upon the 
methods that might be used with 

ung persons. 

Another aspect of the problem is 
} ensure that the school procedures 





are integrated with the community 
life. If the school sets a standard 
which is too far away from the 
common practice in the community, 
the student will regress to the norm 
of society after he leaves the school. 
Hence, it is important that the 
school should work closely with the 
community. 

No one is likely to decry the de- 
sirability of improving international 
understanding through the medium 
of the schools. Consequently, we can 
teach the machinery of the United 
Nations Organization, we can en- 
dorse the revision of text-books to 
eliminate inaccuracies, we can ap- 
proach the study of another country 
in a tolerant fashion, we can strive 
to change the schools so that they 
are more perfect instruments in 
providing the full development of 
the individual and we can strive to 
eliminate prejudice against minor- 
ities. In short, we may approve of 
the methods discussed in both Areas 
of the Seminar and we should pro- 
ceed to put into practice those paris 
of the program which will be most 
effective in improving understand- 
ing of others. 


es 





> Presenting the first in a series of pen portraits 
of pioneers in the field of adult education in Canada. 


Dr. James ‘Tompkins 


PRIEST AND PROPHET 


IBy E. A. Corbett 


Ten years ago Dr. Tompkins and 
I attended a conference at the Un- 
iversity of Maine. It was just at 
the the St. 
Xavier experiment was attracting 


time when Francis 
the attention of social workers and 
adult the 


world. We were walking across the 


educationists all over 
campus when we were joined by a 
somewhat hysterical “co-operator” 
who, with an awkward gaiety said, 
“T understand you’re making good 
Catholics Nova 


out of all those 


Scotia fishermen.” Father Jimmy 
looked at him coldly for a moment 
and said, “God help us, man, can 
Catholic 


One 


you tell me any 


canning lobsters?” 


way of 
American 
writer some years ago referred to 
Dr. Tompkins as “St. Francis of 
Antigonish.” Perhaps the saints of 
the Christian faith were tough and 
defiant in their day. In any case, 
Father Jimmy at times is anything 
but meek and mild. He will fight 
coldly and skilfully for whatsoever 
things are of good repute. He, too, 
would use a whip to cleanse the 
temples of God, but mostly he is 


gentle and patient as only wise men 


can be patient. 


Dr. Tompkins is a little man with 
white hair, clear-cut features and 
piercing blue eyes so full of friend- 
liness and humour that when you 
meet him you are likely never to 
realize that they are sizing you up 
and searching for a judgment. 

He speaks with the soft voice 
and the accent of the 
man, 


distinctive 
Breton reminiscent 
somehow in varying degree of the 
north of Scotland and the south of 


Ireland. It’s a querulous voice, as 


Cape 


if he were always pushing at people 
to get a move on. His ordinary 
speech is so rich with meaning and 
with epigram that he 
sounds like the Book of Proverbs. 
“Give the people ideas and they'll 
put them to work. ... 


so vivid 


“The only way a man achieves 
greatness is by getting it from the 
people—the people make giants . 
The way to combat Communism is 
not by force; it can be defeated only 
by removing the causes that breed 
it—poverty and social injustice... 
It is the hardest thing in the world 
to have faith in man—and to keep 
it up... The common little fellow- 
he is great, he can learn, and whe: 





Dr. Tompkins 


Get 
to work, and get some knowledge; 
that’s 
what you need . . . There’s no such 
Catholic 
tore, a Methodist store, or a pious 


he learns he can do things . 


get some self-respect too, 


thing as a co-operative 
tore. Two plus two makes four 
in the accounts no matter what re- 


Socrates would 


ligion you have . 


a good co-operator—going 
Di- 
genes, the old boy that lived in a 


tub—he’d be a champion co-oper- 


und asking questions 


or only he’d be mainly interested 
housing. St. Francis of Assissi 
uld be LO! rd too, only you'd have 
watch him that he didn’t run off 


with things and give them to the 
poor.” That’s the way he talks, all 
the time, and his philosophy keeps 
breaking through. 

Why did Dr. Tompkins give up 
the quiet and peace of a university 
campus and a_ professorship in 
philosophy to become a priest in 
one of the poorest parishes in Cape 
Breton? There may have been a 
dozen reasons, but one was domin- 
ant. Year after year he had seen 
the blood of the 
country the 


tories of New England. He watched 


strong young 


drained off into fac- 


the migration of young men and 


women away from the fields and 





Nova 


stand it no 


fishing villages of Eastern 


Scotia until he could 
longer. He decided to do something 
about it. He resigned from the uni- 
versity and took for his parish the 
tiny fishing port of Canso. 

At that time the average cash in- 
come of a hardworking Nova Scotia 
fisherman and his family was _be- 
tween $200 and $400 a year. The 
people im- 


were undernourished, 


poverished, beaten. Schools were 
badly equipped and poorly taught. 
Many of the grown people in his 
parish could neither read nor write. 


Father Tompkins decided that if 


they were ever to escape from the 


economic slavery they had patiently 
endured for a hundred years they 
understand some- 
thing about the forces that had kept 
them so long in bondage. He had 
always believed that if you give 


would have to 


people sound ideas they will soon 
find a way to use them. 

He opened a night school. He 
taught the three R’s; but all the 
time he talked about group plan- 
ning and group action. Why were 
they getting one and a half cents 
a pound for cod, from three to nine 
cents for lobster, when cod retailed 
for twenty cents a pound and more, 
and lobsters were served in hotels 
for $1.00 each? Why not start a 
credit union and get control of our 
own credit ? Why not try processing 
our own fish? In other words, why 
not find out what our resources are 
and develop them ourselves? It was 
a long pull, but in five years’ time 
the start was made. That was the 


beginning of a practical adult edu- 
cation program which in 1938 had 
been developed by the Department 
of Extension of St. Francis Xavier 
University under the inspired lead- 
ership of Dr. M. M. Coady and 
A. B. MacDonald, until over 10,000 
people were enrolled in study 
groups, From that simple beginning 
has gfown a consumers’ co-opera- 
tive movement in 
with 


the Maritimes 
total 
annual business of over two million 


sixty stores doing a 
dollars and a membership of 23,000. 
These retail outlets are supplied by 
a central wholesale at 
Moncton, New Brunswick, doing a 
total business of about five million 


co-op 


a year. There are 400 credit unions 
with assets of nearly five million 
dollars. Since they were organized 
in 1933 these credit unions with a 
membership of 70,000 have loaned 
over thirteen million dollars within 
their own organization. Seven 
groups of industrial workers have 
completed housing 
called Tompkinsville after Father 
The co-operative units 
federated under the United Mari- 
time Fishermen are now the largest 
producers of lobsters in the world. 
All around the rugged coastline of 
the Maritimes are processing plants 
owned and operated by fishermen 
who twenty years ago had no voice 
in their own affairs. Now, to quote 


Dr. Coady, “they are masters ol 


projects,—one 


Jimmy. 


their own destiny.” 

Father Jimmy was the flaming 
prophet behind the movement for 
many years. Now he is parish pries' 





t Reserve Mines, Cape Breton. He deteriorate into a butter and egg 


s over 75 now, but he is still at philosophy; how readily loyalty to 
ork and his frail body seems never a high ideal of community good can 
weary, nor does the gleam leave become individualistic and selfish: 
is eyes. Meanwhile another of his how profits and material advantage 
lreams has come true,—Reserve can take the places of idealism and 
Mines has a first-class library. It 


high social purpose. His emphasis 
is been built up from Dr. Tomp- 


upon the need for economic educa- 
in’s own meagre income, thousands _ tion has not in any way changed or 


nickels and dimes, and a few modified his belief that man does 


donations, The library and reading 


not live by bread alone. His belief 
rooms require a full-time trained 


' : in the ultimate triumph of good over 
librarian. This and his parish duties 


é: evil is based on a deep and abiding 
take all Dr. Tompkins’ time. The 


: faith in God, and a supreme devo- 
credit union movement is a going 


a tion to the “mystic body of Christ.” 
concern, and Dr. Tompkins has 


No one who has met Dr. Tomp- 


turned his thoughts and his energies 
to other things. Now he talks of 
libraries, of books, of the need for ae ; 
underpinning the whole co-op move- will live always. No monument will 


kins is ever likely to forget his 
name, and in Nova Scotia his name 


ment, with an unshakable under- be needed to keep his memory fresh. 
standing of its moral and spiritual As of Christopher Wren, it may be 
significance. He knows from his said of Father jimmy, “If you wish 
wide acquaintance with co-operative to see his monument, look around 
enterprises how easily they can you.” 


Two outstanding co-operators of international reputation have recently 
been visitors to Canada. “Paddy the Cope” Gallagher, whose autobio- 
graphy is familiar to most co-operators, visited Antigonish in October as 
a side trip from New York, where he had completed a contract with the 
J. Arthur Rank Film Corporation for the making of a picture based on his 
hook. The movie will be made in Ireland. Mr. Gallagher came to Nova 
Scotia to learn about co-operative fish plants and their canning methods 
ior the benefit of his Templecrone Society back in Ireland. 

Thorsten Odhe, whose official title is “permanent representative of the 
international Co-operative Alliance to United Nations, and first consultant 
of the I.C.A. to the UN Economic and Social Council,” spent two days in 
()ttawa in November. Odhe is best known outside of Sweden, where he has 
heen active in the co-operative movement for 25 years, for his work in 
exposing the machinations of international cartels and combines. At the 
'lavana Conference on Trade and Employment, he will continue to work 

free access to all raw materials. 
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® A controversial theory of adult 
education is described and analyzed. 


Are the **Great Books”’ the Answer? 


By Robertson Sillars 


Own the 10th of June, 1947, metro- 
politan newspapers in the United 
States and Canada received a news 
release starting with this statement: 
“Organization of the Great Books 
Foundation to develop a mass edu- 
cation program intended to reach 
millions of Americans in the next 
five years was announced yesterday 
by Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago.” 
The announcement signalized the 
organizational climax of an idea that 


has been making headway slowly 


and amid much controversy in re- 
years. The 
books adult 


gram is a fairly simple one, not hard 


cent idea behind the 


great education pro- 
to grasp. It consists of three assump- 
tions, the first two of which meet 
with general acceptance; the third 
the Briefly 


stated, the assumptions are these: 


starts controversy. 
1. Citizens of a democracy are 
the 
values that they as individuals 


responsible for selecting 


and as members of the com- 
munity should seek to realize. 
They are also responsible for 
the policies and plans adopted 
to realize these values. 

2. In order to carry out the func- 


tions of free men and women 


in a democracy, the citizens 
must develop their latent abil- 
ities to think clearly about 
basic human problems and to 
communicate their thoughts to 
others. 

The way—and, some 
would insist, the only known 
way—to develop these abilities 
is to read the clearest, most 
profound 


best 


statements on our 
persistent moral and _ political 
problems, and to submit these 
readings to group interpreta- 
tion, analysis and evaluation. 
These assumptions, with slight 
modifications in certain cases, have 
underlain a number of ventures in 
the guided group discussion of sig- 
nificant books carried out during 
the past quarter of a century. 
In the 1920's Adler, 
Scott Buchanan and Everett Dean 


Mortimer 


Martin organized such groups at 
the Cooper Union in New York 
City. From 1933 to 1940 a small 
group of philosophers and educators 
under the leadership of Alexander 
Meiklejohn conducted The Schoo! 
of Social Studies in San Francisco 
This school for adults developed 
guided group discussion based o 
courses of reading designed to shed 














ight on the social issues of our 


time. The public library system of 
the District of Columbia, with the 


issistance of Scott Buchanan, Dean 
f St. Johns College, and Dr. 
Hutchins, launched a group reading 
program in 1945. This program, 
ow directed by John Powell, has 
profited from the experience its di- 
rector gained in his many years of 
issociation with The School of 
Social Studies. 

For the most part, the highly 
publicized great books program of 
the present day has grown directly 
irom experiences inaugurated by 
the University of Chicago under the 
leadership of Dr. Hutchins and Dr. 
\dler. In 1944, University College, 
the University of Chicago’s adult 
education division, began offering 
classes devoted to discussion of the 
great books of western civilization. 
Since 1945 the university has been 
active, in cooperation with libraries 
and other local agencies, in training 
discussion leaders for great books 
courses in Chicago, New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Denver and many other cities. 
When the enterprise appeared to 
be outgrowing its academic origins, 
a group of leaders in the educational 
and business worlds, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Hutchins, or- 
ganized the Great Books Founda- 
ion. This happened, as we have 

ted, in 1947. The foundation is 
presently engaged in stimulating the 

dest possible extension of great 
oks discussion groups, organizing 
lership training and providing 
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inexpensive reprints of the readings 
on which the courses are based. In- 
itial financing has been provided by 
private donations and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc., in which 
the University of Chicago has a 
substantial interest. 

The Great Books Foundation has 
been enterprising in promoting its 
program. As a result, thousands of 
Americans from coast to coast, 
under library, university and less 
formal auspices, are enrolled this 
fall in great books seminars. 

What goes on in a great books 
seminar? Ordinarily it would be 
impossible to generalize about the 
actual procedures of a discussion 
enterprise carried on in different 
communities under a _ variety of 
sponsorship. In this case, however, 
leadership training has come from 
a single center. The “Manual for 
Discussion Leaders” prepared by 
Mortimer Adler to facilitate this 
training lays down highly specific 
rules of procedure. A typical semi- 
nar group has about 25 members 
and two leaders. It meets every two 
weeks for a two-hour session. Dis- 
cussion is based firmly on the 
passages scheduled to be read for 
that meeting, and it is not allowed 


en 


oe 





afield. The leaders use 


to stray far 


an adaptation of the Socratic meth- 


od of carrying on discussion by 
asking questions. They do not lec- 
ture. They do not give the answers. 
The the book is 


sidered to be the teacher. The func- 


author of con- 
tion of the leaders is to help the 
group recall what the author said, 
interpret his meaning and make a 
group evaluation of its worth. To 
keep discussion moving toward 
these objectives solely by question- 
ing 1s an exacting task, hence the 
use of two leaders. In conference be- 
fore the seminar they agree on the 
basic pattern of questioning. During 
the group meetings they carry on 
the questioning jointly, one com- 
plementing the other. 

The simplicity, to say nothing of 
the rigidity, of this method of group 
discussion is obvious. And the pro- 
cedure is certainly controlled “from 
above”, that is, by the leaders. But 
it is important to note that it is the 
procedure, not the substance of the 
discussion that is controlled by the 
leaders. What is actually said in dis- 
cussion is a product of the inter- 
the book the 
members of the group and of the 


action of read with 


group members with one another, 


un interaction provoked and_fa- 
cilitated by the leaders’ questioning. 
The prescription that the leaders 
confine their activity to critical 
questioning seems to this writer to 
dispose of the charge, heard in some 
quarters, that what goes on in great 


books seminars is intended to pro- 


mote authoritarian views. This lim- 





itation of the leaders’ role would 
seem, on the face of it, to operate 
as a safeguard against the use of 
these groups for indoctrination by 
anyone. 

Let us, then, discuss this adult 
education effort on its own merits. 
Are the claims made for it plaus- 
ible? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the best or only way to teach 
adults the arts of clear thinking and 
communicating is to have them read 
and discuss books by such writers 
as Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Locke, 
Adam Smith, Marx, Darwin, Freud 
and Einstein ? 

One of the first things that strikes 
us in looking over the list of read- 
ings prescribed for the great books 
community groups is their high 
level of difficulty. Since only ten 
per cent of the adult population of 
the United States over 25 years of 
age have as much as one year of 
college training, and since the me- 
achievement for 


dian educational 


the country as a whole is about 
eight years of schooling, the pros 
pect of educating a majority of 
adults by this method in the fore- 
seeable future would seem to be 
dim. If, however, there really is no 
other way of making us fit for 
citizenship, we must either join the 
effort to make the majority of peo 
ple familiar with the great books 
or resign ourselves to an eventual 
restriction of the franchise. 

The “if”, fortunately, is a vers 
questionable one. To the contention 
of the great books proponents that 


we are not competent to deal with 




















the crucial problems of our time 
until we have familiarized our- 
selves with the best thinking that 
has been done on such problems, 
several replies have been made. Oae 
reply, frequently heard, is that the 
best thinking on our problems has 
heen done in our own times. The 
thinkers of former days, it is said, 
were “pre-scientific’” and based 
their work on undemocratic assump- 
It is held to follow, therefore, 


tions. 


that we can 


them of positive value for the solu- 


nothing from 


learn 


tion of problems in a scientific and 


democratic culture. Some would 


carry this argument further and 
contend that the great books are ir- 
relevant to our generation because 
the fundamental issues that con- 
mt us are radically different from 
those faced by men of other ages. 
This general line of attack begs 
several important questions which 
ve can not raise in the space at our 
disposal. The following view is one 
hat commends itself to the present 
vriter. 
let us grant that, at least since 
‘ent Greece, 


western man _ has 
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been seeking the good life in the 
good society, with all the issues con- 
cerning ethical and political norms 
which this involves. Times change, 
but these questions are always with 
us. Men and women need to think 
clearly and judge wisely concern- 
ing them, today as yesterday. True 
as this may be, it is even more evi- 
dent that the 
within 


terms of reference 


which we must deal with 


these persistent issues are the stuff 





of our daily experience. Granted 
that special training is required to 
enable us to think and communicate 
clearly, what we know about the 
way people learn counsels us to get 
this training “on the job”, so to 
speak, by studying the problems 
with which we are confronted in 
the contexts in which they actually 
present themselves. 

Great books advocates have fre- 
quently stressed the necessity of 
our approaching the problems of 
with 


life armed sound principles, 


particularly in a world of rapid 
change. In an address delivered in 
Detroit earlier this year Dr. Hutch- 
ins said, “The best practical educa- 














oe 


tion is the most theoretical one 

No man can tell us what tomorrow 
will be like; all we know with cer- 
tainty that it 


from today.” The implication is that 


is will be different 
we must acquire sound principles in 
to deal with whatever situa- 
may We 


with this wholeheartedly and 


order 
tions confront us. may 
agree 
vet feel that an important question 
is being begged—the question of 
how sound principles are, in fact, 
acquired. To have sound principles 
Dr. 
agree, to have them established m 
of 
solutions to our problems, as habits 


is, | presume Hutchins would 


our conduct as ways finding 
of action, and not merely as ab- 
stract statements. If this is granted, 
is it not antecedently likely that a 
study of our actual problems, making 
use of whatever books and other 
aids are needed, is a better way of 
acquiring such principles of evalua- 
tion and action than is the study of 
books read in a fixed order without 
reference to our actual dilemmas? 

This suggestion is not meant to 
question the value of reading the 
great books or any other books that 
are capable of shedding light on 
our problems. What is suggested is 
simply that adult education is most 
effectively carried on as an effort to 
come to grips with the challenges 
of real life. When, as and if we find 
hooks this the 
kind of books we need and the mo- 


useful in process, 


tives for reading them will have 


been determined by the nature of 
the problems being faced and the 
level on which we are in a position 
to deal with them. Nor do we mean 
to imply that the great books pro 
gram as presently constituted is not 
a worthwhile undertaking. For the 
minority whom it attracts it 
doubt and 


self-developmental values. The point 


no 
has great recreational 
is that since it can attract only a 
small minority, the claim that it is 
the only known way of developing 
personal or civic competence would, 
if accepted, force us to abandon the 
attempt to run society democratical- 
ly, at least until a majority had read 
the great books. In this connection 
it is probably just to hold that the 
claims made for the program, not 
the content of the program itself, 
carry authoritarian implications. 
Our argument may now be sum- 
med up as follows: Whatever values 
the of the Books 


Foundation may have, there is no 


program Great 
good reason for supposing that it is 
the best or only way to educate 
adults. As a more promising al- 
ternative we have suggested a prob- 
lem-centered rather than a_ book 
centred orientation for adult educa 
tion. The place and time for reading 
in such a conception of education 
are where and when our problem 
solving efforts indicate the need for 
and ideas that 


information onl) 


written’ material can provide. 


A pamphlet by Dr. Hutchins, THe EDUCATION WE NEED, was reviewed in the November 
Foop FOR THOUGHT.) 
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Calling All Citizens 


[HE first two broadcasts of our current series have been produced at the 
time of writing. So far the comments have been most favorable and there 
has been a steady demand for bulletins from individual listeners and from 
others desirous of forming listening groups. It was a pleasant surprise 
to note a remarkable interest on the part of American listeners. Our friends 
across the line are enthusiastic about the broadcasts and are taken with 
the idea of the bulletin service. 

All this seems to indicate that the time is ripe for organizing more 
listening groups. There is little doubt that Citizens’ Forum, with the new 
broadcast techniques, will attract a greater number of listeners than ever 
before. The problem is to get these listeners into groups and to accomplish 
this a good deal of work will have to be done, not only by provincial secre- 
taries and other people professionally engaged in adult education, but also 
by the forum members themselves. 

It is essential that we review some of our attitudes toward organiza- 
tional techniques. We must get away from depending too much on inflex- 
ible, traditional methods of group organization. For instance, there is no 
reason to insist on the usual evening meetings following directly after the 
broadcast if it is not convenient for people to meet at that time. Of course, 
it is much the best thing to have the discussion following the broadcast, 
but some people who have a common bond of association—people who 
work at the same plant or in the same office, belong to the same clubs or 
Board of Trade—may find it difficult to gather in the evenings. There is no 
reason why such people should not read the bulletin, listen to the broadcast 
is individuals, and gather the next day at lunch to discuss the topic and 
ill out a report. Indeed such a system might be extremely appropriate for 
trade union groups and office workers particularly. 

We are very anxious to learn from the forums what effect the new 
type of broadcast has upon discussion. We would like to know whether the 

uestion period stimulates or inhibits exchanges in the groups. Similarily 
ve would like some indication of the reaction to the three-minute initial 
tatements by the speakers. Our hope is that reports will indicate that the 
w type of broadcast encourages full group participation. D.C. 
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To Farm Forums 





Dear Farm Folks: 


LAsT month we took a quick trip from province to province viewing the 
organizing activity in Farm Forum. We saw that Farm Forum meetings and 
rallies and conferences were the order of the day in every province. In 
Ontario, zone conferences varying in length from one to four days were 
held. Clare Burt, the Ontario Farm Forum Secretary, reports on these 
conferences: 

Zone Conferences in Ontario 

“During the past few weeks Ontario Farm Radio Forums have con- 
ducted six conferences in different parts of the province and it has been 
suggested that it might be of interest to point out what happened and 
assess the merits of the same. 

“As probably you already know, Ontario is divided up by the Forums 
into six divisions called Zones, each having a committee elected by the 
Forums. The Zone Committee Chairman acts on the Provincial Farm 
Forum Board along with the three members of the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture. Thus Ontario Farm Radio Forum is governed. 

“At the Annual Meeting held last spring the idea of holding Zone 
Conferences burst forth and developed with some degree of splendour this 
fall. At the request of the Zone Committees, conference leaders were pro 
cured to bring in new ideas and act as a general stimulus to the whole con- 
ference. It is impossible to outline the whole program but attempts were 
made to have representatives at each conference from the Canadian Broad 
casting Corporation, the Federation of Agriculture, the United Farmers 
Co-operative Company, Co-operative Life Insurance, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Education and others, to live with thos« 
present and act as a source of information for them. 

“One part of the program, common to five of the conferences, was 4 
model Farm Forum evening, which took in a broadcast, discussion (which 
was also pre-testing of the questions), speaker or film, recreation and 
lunch. 
20 
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“The conferences lasted different lengths of time from one to four 
days, four of the six being two days each. All the conferences left con- 
siderable to be desired as far as attendance was concerned but we have 
one excuse. The whole crop year in Ontario had been backward with rain 
ind more rain until the conferences started, and then the sun shone. 
Farmers just had to complete harvest, take up potatoes and catch up in 
general. But many of them did put forth an extra effort to be there during 
the evening sessions. 

“Now while the determination of those present was stimulated more 
than ever before, and although everyone said they wouldn’t have missed it, 
yet I feel some changes should be made another year. 

(1) We should avoid any possible chance of conflict with harvest 
operations. I would suggest that the conferences should be held as 
close as possible to the opening of the Forum season or probably 
during the first week. 


We should start to prepare earlier. Delegates should be appointed 
from the Forums to the next conferences prior to the close of the 
present year. 

(3) We should make the conferences not more than two days long and 
only two days where accommodation is suitable, preferably where 
they can sleep and eat all in the same building. 


as 


All the conferences should be organized and run from either the 
Zone or the Provincial Office but not from both as confusion is 
bound to result. Personally I prefer the Zone to take the active 
part as it has a tendency to give those within the area a sense of 
Zone consciousness and responsibility. 

“I hope I haven't left the impression that these conferences were a 
failure. In fact we all consider them a great success. However there is 
always room for improvement and the above are my suggestions. 

“An important result of the zone conferences is the follow-up activity 
in the local counties or townships. In Zone Two for example, several town- 
ship meetings have been held where at least twenty new Forums were or- 
ganized. Following the Zone Four Conference a meeting took place in 
Wellington County. This was one of the best meetings held this year. 
Some two hundred people were present from every corner of the County 
and their ambition was reaffirmed to have a Forum in each school section. 
“Leadership training conferences do pay off.” 








LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


THE MAKING OF A CHAIRMAN 


In this era of “deliberative assem- 
blies” which debate everything from 
the new length of skirts to matters 
of peace and war between nations, 
a competent chairman is a jewel 
without price. It is he (or she) who 
keeps discussion on the lofty level 
of decency and decorum. Likewise, 
check the childish 
wrangles of the You did! I didn't! 


he holds in 


variety which so often mar public 


gatherings of immature debaters. 
But good chairmen are made. They 
are not born that way. They have 
to learn their job. For this reason, 
we welcome a new addition to the 
scanty literature on constitutional 
procedure in Canada—Victor Mor- 
in’s Debater’s 


Ltd.,° To- 


and 
Co. 


Chairman's 
Guide. (Carswell 
ronto. ) 

Garbed in sober black and gold, 
this little book might well become 
the Bible of all aspiring chairmen. 
Unfortunately, the standard au- 
thorities—Bourinot, Flint and Beau- 
chesne—are too complicated for the 
simple club or association meeting. 
This little book, in plain language, 
describes the procedure necessary 
to organize a small group or a 
mighty corporation on a legal basis. 
It then marshals in orderly fashion 


most of the situations which arise 


in an average meeting and how to 


deal with them. 


The real test of a chairman comes, 
however, when feelings run high 
and several persons try to present 
conflicting motions all at once. It 
may even be that the more know- 
ing ones try to throw a constitu- 
tional monkey-wrench into the pro- 
ceedings. For such contingencies, M. 
Morin has prepared a chart which 
enables the chairman to disentangle 
himself from the mass of procedural 
quibbles as fast as he can run his 
eye down the page. Those baffling 
questions of priority of motions, de- 
batable or non-debatable, the pre- 
vious question, etc., etc., are there 
solved at a glance. 

It is to be hoped that this book 
will be widely used. It should help 
fix Canadian procedure which has 
a tendency to wobble between Bri- 
tish and American precedents. The 
author emphasizes the proper char- 
acter of a presiding officer. Well- 
versed in procedure, he is impartial, 
firm, and never, never 
(well, hardly ever!) takes part in 
a debate himself. His job is to make 
it possible for every one to have his 
say and bring the meeting to a de- 
cision as quickly as possible. 


courteous 


There is a truly desperate need 
at this time for citizens of a de- 
mocracy to wake up to the value of 
obedience to the rules of debate. 
Either we learn to settle our affairs 
through the medium of reasonable 













ind fair discussions or we run the 
sk, perhaps more now than at any 
ther time in our history, of yield- 


ng the right of free discussion to 


( 
~~ 


the demagogue. 


HELEN AGNEW 


“BEFORE | INTRODUCE---" 

\r eight o'clock the president called 
the meeting to order, the minutes 
were read, reports given. The dis- 
tinguished speaker, a very busy man 
who had come a hundred miles to 
deliver the speech of the evening, 
sat waiting at the president’s left. 
A good deal of business was dis- 
cussed and some transacted, the 
president made six announcements 
and a young lady in evening dress 
sang two solos. The social convener 
outlined at length her plans for an 
Autumn Tea and the treasurer beg- 
ged members to pay their fees. 

At half past nine the president, 
smiling brightly at the speaker, gave 
the audience a full account of two 
previous occasions on which she had 
heard him speak, related an incident 
of a visit of hers to his native city 
and announced, with great detail, 
that she knew nothing whatever 
National 
ebt—but that the programme ccn- 


about his subject—the 


vener would now introduce the 
speaker. 

The programme convener, on the 
other hand, had been reading for 
days about the National Debt and 
did not intend that her efforts should 
wasted. She gave the audience 
the full benefit of her researches 


nd then, remembering that the 
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speaker was still unintroduced, in a 
flurry she mentioned a position he 
had never held and gave incorrectly 
the title of his latest book. At five 
minutes to ten he was allowed to 
speak. 

Did you attend that meeting? We 
all have. One speaker listened to an 
introduction so long that when he 
was called on he politely moved a 
vote of thanks for the inspiring ad- 
dress they had just heard. 

Let the introduction be _ brief, 
then, and let it be accurate. You 
remember Stephen Leacock’s com- 
plaint that he was introduced as 
name is a 

Learoyd.” 
Know correctly the speaker’s name, 


“our speaker whose 


household word—Mr. 
his or her position and qualification 
for speaking on this particular sub- 
ject. It is simple discourtesy for the 
introducer to tell long stories, praise 
the speaker effusively or give her 
own views on his subject. 

She must be tactful and not refer 
to the speaker—Stephen Leacock 
again—as “a line of cheaper talent.”’ 
Or say “As Mrs. Jones is ill with 
a cold, headquarters greatly regrets 
that they had to send Miss Smith 
in her place.” 

Highlight your speaker, don’t 
crowd him into an already crowded 
agenda, as though the speech were 
an afterthought. Business may be 
discussed at another time and music 
listened to when you are not keep- 
ing a speaker waiting. The address 
will be better delivered and better 
received if both speaker and audi- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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- Emerging pattern and structure in 
the work of the Adult Education Division. 


Adult Education in Saskatchewan 
By David Smith 


THe idea that the community 
through the public authorities is re- 
sponsible for providing educational 
facilities for all its children is one 
of the basic propositions of our 


democratic society. To make pro- 
vision through the Department of 
Education for the establishment of 
educational facilities for adults ts 
an extension of this idea that is in 
keeping with the needs of modern 
the 
modern educational theory. Actually 


this 


society and development of 


responsibility to adults was 
recognized years ago in the pro- 
vision of night but the 


establishment of a special Division 


classes 


of Adult Education is acknowledg- 
ment in full terms of the responsi- 
bility of the government. 

Many other agencies are already 
adult The 
University of the 
Wheat Pool, 
of Canada, 
the 


engaged in education. 

Saskatchewan, 
the United 
the labour 
Agricultural 


Farmers 
unions, 
Representatives 
Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Homemakers, the Sas- 
Movement 
and many other organizations are 


katchewan Recreational 
all making significant contributions 
and most of them have been at work 
much longer than the Adult Edu- 


The 


some 


cation Division. job of the 


Division is in ways com 
plicated and in some ways made 
easier by the number of agencies in 
field. 


however, is to see to it that the re 


the Its chief responsibility, 
sources of the community are util- 
ized fully, that as far as possible the 
resources of leadership and services 
in the province are made available 
where they may be needed, and to 
initiate new programs when neces- 
sary. 

The Adult 


has also the responsibility of at- 


Education Division 
tempting to secure a measure of co- 
ordination among the agencies en 
gaged in adult education. But co- 
ordination is a 


process, not an 


event. This process goes on at con- 
in the 


ferences, in work of such 
agencies as the Arts Board, in the 
meeting of committees, in leader 
ship institutes, or wherever people 
gather for common action. With so 
much to be done, in such a short 
time, and with so few to do it the 
value of co-ordinated effort is clear 
and has long been recognized. The 
work of the Division is simply to 
facilitate as far as possible a process 
that has gone on at all times. 
Two major ideas guide the work 












the Division. The consumers of 
idult education should not only de- 
ermine the curriculum but have an 





effective voice in the direction of 
the programs. In adult education 
there is every reason and opportu- 
nity to extend the principle of par- 


{ ticipation to its full range. This 
| participation must be provided for 
} at both the community and the pro- 
, vincial level. The second proposi- 
tion is that the success of the 
e Division’s work will be shown by 
é the quality of life in the communi- 


ties of the province. The purposes 
? of the Division are to broaden the 
range of community interests and 
to enrich the quality of community 
relationships. 

The work of the division may be 
described under six headings: Com- 
munity Centre Planning, Lighted 
Schools, Provincial Arts Board, 
Provincial Radio Forum Council, 
Citizenship Education, and Leader- 
ship Training. 

The Adult Education Division is 


the executive arm of the Saskatch- 





ewan Community Centre Planning 
Committee, which is an inter-de- 
partmental committee of the govern- 
ment. The work of the committee is 
carried on in three ways. The first 

these is the publication of the 
bulletin, Community Centre Plan- 
ng, Which is a medium for sharing 
experiences and ideas among peo- 
le interested in community centres. 
\ second phase of the work is a 


esearch project into community 





ntre building for prairie condi- 








ns. This project was planned 











David Smith needs no introduction 
to readers of Foop ror THovcni. 
As Director of the Community Life 
Training Institute of Simcoe County, 


Ontario, he was both the author and 
the subject of articles in this magazine. 
About a year ago he went to Sas- 
katchewan to become director of the 
Adult Education Division of the 
Department of Education. 











with the co-operation of the School 
of Architecture at the University 
of Manitoba and later incorporated 
in a research program on rural 
housing and community centres 
undertaken jointly by Central Mort- 
gage and MHousing Corporation 
and the three prairie provinces. 
As part of the research program 
two architects visited thirty Sas- 
katchewan communities this spring 
and are now preparing sketch plans 
for typical communities. Thirdly, 
one member of the staff is assigned 
full time to field work in connection 
with this program. 

Lighted Schools are an extension 
of night class arrangements to rural 
communities. The classes are ar- 
ranged under the local school board 
and utilize local instructors. The 
subject of study is determined by 
the interests of the people in the 
community. Classes were organized 
last year in 17 communities. This 
year the program has extended to 
41 communities. The classes are 
financed by night class grants with 
special assistance from the Adult 
Education Division. It is expected 
that this program will play an im- 





portant part in the development of 
The 


range of in- 


Cf mununity centre programs. 


classes cover a wide 
terests from child psychology, motor 
handicrafts, to music 


The 


formal in procedure although they 


mechanics, 

appreciation. classes are in- 
are required to have a minimum 
registration of ten and to meet for 
Most of the 


at least ten weeks. 


classes carry on for two terms of 
ten weeks each. 
The Saskatchewan Arts Board 


has recently been established. The 
Soard is made up of five representa- 
tives of the arts, five citizens repre- 
senting the consumers, two repre- 
sentatives of the University, and 
two representatives of the govern- 
ment,—the Director of the Physical 
Fitness Division and the Director of 
the Adult Education Division. The 
secretary of the Board is a member 
of the staff of the Adult Education 
Division. The purpose of the Board 
is to co-ordinate cultural activities 
and to initiate programs for the en- 


he 


richment of the cultural life of t 
province. 

A similar Provincial Radio Forum 
Council for the administration and 
development of radio forums was 
proposed by the Division but the 
proposal was not considered feasible 
this year. However, a joint meeting 
of the provincial Farm Forum Com- 
mittee and Citizens’ Forum Com- 
mittee attended by a few representa- 
tives of local forums met last June 
that, 


changing the provincial administra- 


and recommended without 


tive set-up, the money appropriated 


by the Division for the Provincial 
Radio used 1 
employ as a member of the Divisio: 


Forum Council be 
staff one person to assist in the or 
ganization and development of radio 
forums throughout the province. 
This has been done and the radio 
forum season in Saskatchewan 
started with a series of 16 regional 
October. 
These meetings were arranged by) 
the Wheat Pool Field staff and the 
Agricultural 


meetings held during 


representatives and 
attended by representatives of local 
forums and others interested in 
adult education. 

Citizenship education has _ two 
phases, provision for instruction ‘n 
English and provision for classes in 
citizenship. In the first phase of the 
program considerable work has been 
done. During the past two years 
university summer courses were or- 
train teachers in the 


methods of Basic English. Classes 


ganized to 


in Basic English were organized in 
the Swift Current area, in Regina, 
Moose Jaw, and in the far north. 
This year regional classes for train 
ing teachers in conjunction with thx 
3asic English pocket book is plan 
ned. 

In the field of leadership training 
the Division has made a beginning 
This 


Teacher Institute was held through 


summer a Farmer-Labor 
the co-operation of the Saskatc! 


ewan Federation of Labour, thx 
provincial executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, the Unit 
Farmers of Canada, the Saskatc! 


ewan Federation of Agriculture, tl 
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Saskatchewan Co-op Union, and the 
\dult Education Division. Another 
Institute is planned for next year 
nd other conferences of a similar 
nd will be organized. 

Last March a provincial confer- 
ence on adult education was held and 
the decision taken to hold regular 
conferences on adult education each 
year. This year the conference will 
be held in December on the problem 
of leadership training. The object of 
the conference will be to discover 
the gaps in our leadership training 
programs, to take what action is 
possible to strengthen the work of 
the agencies engaged in this activity, 
and to discover in what ways the 
\dult Education Division can best 
make its contribution in this field. 

At present there are two field 
representatives of the Division in 
the province. In a general way they 
represent the Division in their ter- 
ritory. They 


organize Lighted 


Schools, assist community centres, 





help with radio forums and stimu- 
late and assist in other educational 
activities. The question of how this 
can be done most effectively, how- 
ever, is not established yet. There 
are 36 agricultural representatives, 
18 Wheat Pool field staff, 5 Nation- 
al Film Board operators, 12 Audio- 
Visual teachers employed by local 
school boards, 60 school super- 
intendents, in addition to members 
of the University staff, Saskatch- 
ewan Recreational Movement and 
other agencies, all of whom are en- 
gaged in some phase of adult educa- 
tion work. How the field staff of the 
Adult Education Division can most 
effectively play their part in this 
situation will be discovered by ex- 
periment and in practice. 

Although the work of the Divi- 
sion so far has been tentative and 
exploratory, a beginning has been 
made and we hope that some of the 
marks of pattern and structure are 
beginning to emerge. 


_— 
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BRIEF NEWS 


CANADIAN INDEX 
The 
tion has taken the initiative in pro- 


Canadian Library Associa- 


moting a cooperative enterprise 
which will be an inestimable service 
to the Canadian reading public. 
That is the publication of a Cana- 
dian periodical index. Articles in 
fifty magazines of general interest 
will be indexed (including Foop 
For THouGcut) and the index may 
include also lists of Canadian pam- 
phlets, audio-visual material, note- 
worthy articles about Canada in the 
foreign press and important Gov- 
ernment 


documents. Individuals, 


business offices, etc., may subscribe 
at an annual rate of $10 from the 
Canadian Library Association, 46 
Klgin Street, Ottawa. 


LABOUR EDUCATION 

A Union Winter School to be 
held at the Ajax Division of the 
University of Toronto January 26 
to 31, has been planned by a group 
ot 4.4.1. 
the 


unions and members of 


University’s Institute of In- 


dustrial Relations, with the coopera- 


tion of the Ajax Student Council. 
Attendance will be limited to one 
hundred union members, chosen 


and sent by their unions. They will 
live together in one of the Ajax 
buildings. Days will be devoted to 


intensive study in one of the six 


courses offered, but the evenings will 


be free for speeches by outstanding 
labor leaders, such as_ Victor 
Reuther, C. H. Millard, and A. R 
Mosher, a concert, and, it 1s hoped, 
a hockey game! 

The courses to be offered are: 
“What Unions Can Do About Eco- 
nomic and Social Objectives” led 
by Eugene Forsey, Research Di- 
rector, C.C.L., and Cleve Kidd, 
United Steelworkers of America; 
“What Unions Can Do About Co- 
operatives” led by C. J. McLanahan, 
Educational Director National Co- 
the United States, 
Director of the Rochdale Institute; 
“Time Study” led by Robert Kanter 
of the Engineering Department of 
United Workers of 
America; “Job Evaluation” led by 


operatives of 


Automobile 


Joseph Scanlon, research worker in 


industrial relations at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
“Publicity and the Local News 


Sheet” (leaders to be announced) ; 
“Putting Psychology to Work for 
the led by Harold 
of the University of Toronto. 


Union” Tooms 


TOURING COOPERATIVES 

When a bus-load of Ontario farn 
people set off on a tour of Ohio co- 
operatives in the summer of 1946, 
the United Farmers Co-operativ 
Co. Ltd. was launching an exper! 


ment in education by travel—t! 





classic form of “audio-visual” lear 
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The after-glow of enthusiasm 
this 
ear of three similar tours—but to 


~* 


sulted in the 


organization 


ther areas of co-operative activity. 


(he United Farmers board in- 
structed the conductor of the Ohio 
tour, General Secretary Leonard 
Harman, to arrange tours of Que- 
bec province, Pennsylvania-New 
York, and Indiana. 

Officers, directors, employees and 
members of the more than a hundred 
farm co-operatives which use the 
; 


United Farmers Co-operative as a 


wholesale responded promptly to 
The four 


tours took about 120 people on what 


the invitation to travel. 
vas for many their longest excur- 
sion away from home. 

Members of the Ohio tour visited 
farm 
supply offices in Columbus and get 


co-operative insurance and 
right into the thinking of the people 
by participating in the Farm Bur- 
eau advisory councils (equivalent 
of Farm Forums minus radio) and 
spending the night in farm homes. 
lhe Quebec party visited Co-opera- 
ive Federée offices and_ plants, 
larm co-operatives, a maple sugar 
upply co-operative, a consumer co- 
perative at Asbestos, a_ credit 
inion, and particularly the head- 
uarters at Levis of Caisses Pop- 
laires Desjardins. 


The second this 


] 


tour year not 
vy studied the strongly central- 
‘ed farm co-operatives (Grange 


New York 


co-¢ ypera- 


eague Federation) of 


te, and the federated 


ves of Pennsylvania, but also spent 


lav in Washington as guests of 


the U.S. 
ture. The final tour this year took a 


Department of Agricul- 


group of farm organization and co- 
operative leaders and workers into 
Indiana, where they saw and studied 
an effective and successful farm co- 
operative and educational organiza- 
tion. 


HISTORY TEXTBOOKS REVIEWED 
The members and consultants of 
the Canada-United States Com- 
mittee on Education met at an even- 
ing session during the three-day 
C.E.A. 
September. 


convention in Quebec in 

The report of the survey on his- 
tory textbooks used in the public 
schools of Canada and the United 
States This report 
had just appeared in full in “Can- 
adian Education” (second quarter ). 


was reviewed. 


Under the inspiration of the Can- 
ada-United States 
1944, 


were 


Committee, or- 
workshops _ for 
established on both 
sides of the line. In 1945 the worik- 


ganized in 
teachers 


shops at Toronto University and 
Harvard University took as their 
special study the history texts used 
in the public schools of the two 
countries. A complete review of the 
items in those books that conveyed 
misconceptions or partial truths has 
produced a body of interesting ma- 
terial. 

Editors were appointed after the 
workshops were closed to prepare 
this material for publication. It is 
now available to school authorities, 
teachers, and others interested and 
constitutes a most constructive step 
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in the working out of permanent 
understanding between these two 
nations. 

Copies of the report may be ob- 
writing to the C.E.A. 
office at 244 College Street West, 
Toronto. 


tained by 


HOLIDAYS FOR FARMERS 

A farmer up in Simcoe County, 
Ontario, has had a bright idea and 
he wants to give it legs, not only to 
stand on, but to walk on. He is Mr. 
W. J. Wood of Alliston and, in an- 
swer to our query, he writes: “Just 
think of the number of farmers to- 
day in Ontario, men and women 
about the age of 70, who are past 
working age and have never enjoyed 
a holiday away from home. Today 
they have nothing to look back on 
We _ think 


especially the women raising fam- 


but work. farmers, 
ilies, should be able to have a change 
from their every day work and get 
away with children to a lake. Per- 
haps in many cases it would be 
better medicine than the doctor 
could prescribe.” 

Mr. 


Wood sees the solution to 


the problem of holidays for farmers 


in a cooperative summer resort. 
The 


Bass Lake, three miles from Orillia, 


site is secured—85 acres on 
“a beauty spot with half a mile 
frontage on clear fresh water.”” How 
did they get it? “A few of our men 
$100 the county 
Federation of Agriculture $500 to 
We bor- 
rowed the balance from a bank. We 


tossed in each, 


make a down payment. 


are about to put on a campaign 1o 


raise $15,000: $8000 to pay for th: 
property and $7000 for develop 
ment- We would like to get a thou 
sand farmers in our county to tak 
out a $5 membership and then to 
loan capital at a low rate of interest 
We have now a charter to operate 
on a cooperative basis and we call 
it Bass Lake Cooperative.” 

Mr. Wood’s plans for develop 
ment do not seem to have omitted 
anything essential for happy holi 
days and he hopes that they can be 
realized before the idea “gets a 
chill. It’s a real challenge to the 
farmers themselves and it’s up to 


them now.” 


FARMER - LABOUR - TEACHER 
INSTITUTE 

Highlight of the Farmer-Labour- 
Teacher Institute in Saskatchewan 
last summer, believed to be the first 
of its kind in Canada, was agree- 
ment to cooperate on a 15-point pro- 
gram of action during this fall and 
winter. Farmer spokesmen agreed 
in principle to recognize the right 
of trade unionists to bargain col- 
lectively in farmer-sponsored co- 
operative enterprises. From labour 
delegates came statements indicat 
ing an awareness of the special con- 
ditions of risk which face farmers 
Teacher organization representa 
tives stressed the need for teachers 
of “community leader’ status and 
pointed out that such teachers coul(| 
not be obtained unless there was 
greater recognition of the role of the 
teaching profession. 


Decision to initiate an active edu 
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cational program during the coming 
inter to foster better understand- 
g between farmers, labour, and 
teachers was also reached. Delegates 
felt that, whatever their real or ap- 
parent differences, they had gone a 
long way toward their solution just 
by coming together in a common 
effort to understand each other. 
(hey were enthusiastic in recom- 
mending another Institute in 1948 
and in asking the assistance of the 
\dult Education Division of the 
Department of Education of Sa- 
skatchewan, which had taken the 
initiative in calling together mem- 
hers of agricultural, labour and 
teacher organizations to plan the 
first Institute, in making prepara- 


ee 


tions for next year’s gathering. 
The Institute, held at The Chalet, 
Manitou 
July 1, 
gates. All sessions were held in an 


Seach, from June 28 to 
was attended by fifty dele- 


atmosphere of great informality and 
ease under the skilful leadership of 
Fawcett Ransom, secretary of 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, and Dr. 
Stewart Jamieson, professor of eco- 
omics, University of British Col- 
umbia. Community singing, led by 
ora Dashefsky, was a_ regular 
feature and motion pictures were 


iso featured. 


RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN 
OTTAWA 


The Leadership Training Com- 
ittee of the Ottawa Recreation 
\lvisory Council is sponsoring a 





course in recreational leadership in 
the department of general education 
of Carleton College. The course is 
intended primarily to improve 
leadership competence rather than 
to teach recreational skills. The first 
hour of the weekly session, attended 
by all the members, will be devoted 
to “the role of the leader in com- 
munity recreation” and will cover 
by lecture and discussion such 
topics as the function of recreation, 
principles of group work, needs and 
problems of adults, techniques of 
leadership and group organization. 
For the second and third hours the 
group will divide according to their 
special interests, such as crafts, 
music, drama, sports, to learn how 
to give leadership to groups inter- 
ested in specific types of activities. 


CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 


At a three-day meeting held in 
Ottawa recently the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Co-operative Union 
of Canada completed plans for the 
establishment of an association to be 
known as the Co-operative Develop- 
ment Foundation. Purpose of the 
foundation, which was_ recom- 
mended by the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Congress held in Toronto in 
March, is to provide funds to carry 
finance 
scholarships, educational work and 


on research work and 


special projects aimed at the further 
development of the co-operative 


movement. 


ee 





ASSOCIATED COUNTRY WOMEN OF THE WORLD 


Twenty delegates from Canada 
attended the 5th Congress of the 
Associated Country Women of the 
World at Holland, 


September women 
9 


— 


Amsterdam, 

8-13. Country 
countries meeting together 
the 


from 
in their first conference since 
war decided “to work together for 
the betterment of rural homes and 
communities through study and 
action in the sphere of homemaking, 
housing, health, education, and par- 
all of food and 
agriculture.” 

The Associated Country Women 
of the World which was organized 


1929 to 


ticularly aspects 


in has grown represent 
country women’s organizations in 
25 countries with a combined mem- 
bership of five million women. At 
the business sessions the officers re- 
ported on their stewardship for the 
period of eight years, the last con- 
being held 1939 just 
prior to the war. The retiring presi- 
Mrs. Alfred Watt of 
Miss Elsie Zimmern, 


of the 


ference in 


dent was 
Canada. 
with 


Chairman Executive, 


headquarters in London, told of the 


relations with other international 


organizations. Observers had been 
sent to meetings of U.N. and 
U.N.E.S.C.O. The A.C.W.W. now 
has accredited consultive status 
under article 71 of the United Na- 
tions Charter. Representatives at- 
tended the conferences of F.A.O. at 
Geneva. Three 


Copenhagen and 


A.C.W.W. members were present 
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at the meeting of the International 
Federation Agricultural Pro 
ducers held in May. In 1946 full 


of 


membership was taken out in the 
Liaison Committee of International 
All this 


for bringing the 


Women’s Organizations. 
provides means 
point of view of rural women before 
these international organizations 
and keeps the A.C.W.\W. members 
in closer touch with work being 
done. 

One dealt F.A.O., 


Major \V. Ignatieff being sent direct 


session with 
from the conference at Geneva io 
speak. He pointed out the details 
of the world food situation and the 
plans underway for a World Food 
Soard. The need of a plan which 
would link financial and industrial 
requirement along with production 
and distribution was clearly stres- 
sed. He asked for the support of the 
members in the development ot 
F.A.O.’s new rural welfare division. 

The Dutch Societies—BOND 
PLATTELANDSVROUW 


Ik N—were hostesses for the confer 


van 


ence. During war years they became 
inactive on refusal to submit to the 
dictation of the Germans. However 
they met in their own way and are 
twice as strong as they were before 
they disbanded. On the Wednesda 
a special program was planned with 
an additional 4000 Dutch 
attending. The 600 delegates an 


womel 


visitors were presented with co 
sages of roses or carnations. A fea 











re of note was a pageant put on 


the Dutch Society. It portrayed 

e growth of their organization, 

e customs of the people and the 

lark days” of the war years. In 
loing so ballet, song and tableaux 
vere used and a commentator gave 
the narration in both English and 
Dutch. Many of those attending 
wore their native costume and :t 
vas a very interesting and im- 
pressive session. 

Mrs. R. Sayre, of Ackworth, 
lowa, U.S.A. was elected president 
ior the triennial term 47-50. Mrs. 
Sayre is head of the Associated 
\Vomen of the American Farm 
Bureau. Mrs. Chas. Russell of Lon- 
don, England, was chosen as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 
Mrs. Sayre in summing up the con- 
ference stated that there had been 

willingness to look objectively at 
the organization and that the mem- 
bers were eager for both study and 
action. She sensed that the women 
were feeling a new responsibility 
nd reminded them of the words of 
the French philosopher—*Whea 
God erases he is prepared to write 
gain”, and she said “you are the 
nstruments of his writing—your 

inds and your hearts.” 

Sixteen of the Canadian delegatés 

re representing Women’s Insti- 
ites in eight of the Provinces, two 

e Federated Women’s Institute of 
(Canada and two the Cercle des 


rmieres of Quebec. 


FRANCES I. MACKAY 





UNESCO NOTES 

Mr. Robert Fowler, President of 
the Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada, was one of the leading per- 
sonalities in press, film and radio 
convened at UNESCO House in 
Paris in August as a Technical 
Needs Commission. At the Press 
Sub-Committee of the Commission 
Mr. Fowler said that the customs 
and tastes of newspaper readers 
were not a sufficient reason for waste 
of newsprint. If newsprint which 
was available was not used to good 
purpose, it was impossible for peo- 
ple to say that they were short of it. 

The findings and recommendations 
of the Commission have been pub- 
lished in a book entitled “Report of 
the Commission on Technical Needs 
in Press, Radio and Film.” 

Dr. Victor Doré, Canada’s am- 
bassador to Belgium, was in Paris 
this summer as Chairman of the 
UNESCO 
which convened in its third session 
at UNESCO House, July 24-29. 

Dr. Walter H. C. Laves, Deputy 
Director General of UNESCO, re- 
ported in a press conference in 


Executive Board of 


Paris in October that while in 
Canada as a guest of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs he had 
witnessed very great interest in the 
work of UNESCO. He spoke of 
the major campaign which is being 
prepared in Canada to increase the 
Dominion’s already important con- 
tribution to educational, scientific 
and cultural reconstruction activi- 
ties. (See January 1948 issue of 
Foop FoR THOUGHT). 





> Parents’ Institutes in Ontario meet 
an urgent need for parent education. 


Parents are Important 
By Mary L. Doan 


“Parents want Skill and Knowl- 


edge” 
This 


first recorded suggestion 


that the world would be a happier 


place if parents were trained for 
their important job of parenthood 
and homemaking, was made by 
Plato about the year 400 B.C.! It 
has been repeated through the cen- 
turies by teachers, churchmen, 
and 


parents themselves. At the present 


physicians, social workers 
time there is a growing body of 
parents who want to know and to 
use the knowledge and experience 
of experts who have specialized in 
the scientific study of normal child- 
hood development and who are 
skilled in the diagnostic approach 
to childhood maladjustments and 


behaviour problems. 


A Co-operative Project 

It was to meet the need of these 
people and to increase their numbers 
that the 


Home 


Ontario Federation of 
School 


approached the Ontario Adult Edu- 


and Associations 


cation Board (now known as the 


Community Programmes Division 
of the Department of Education) 
with the request to provide a stimu- 
lating project in Parent Education 


in the province. 


The professional group with the 
arent Edu- 
cation in the staff oi 
the Institute of Child Study, To 
ronto. The Institute of Child Study, 
which is part of the University oi 
Toronto, is a 


widest experience in 
Ontario is 


centre for 
demonstration 
Nursery School provides opportu- 


research 
child guidance. Its 


nities for teacher training and re- 
search projects. Parent Education 
has been one of its important under- 
takings since it began in 1926. 

Dr. W. E. 
the Institute, was consulted and it 
was decided that one day Parents’ 
Institutes should be held in differ- 
ent parts of the province conducted 
by the members of the staff of the 
Institute of Child Study. The places 
chosen Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Kenora, Dryden, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Sudbury, North Bay, 
Parry Sound, Timmins, Kirkland 
Lake, Porcupine Area, Chatham, 
London, St. 
Kitchener, and Hamilton. 


Blatz, the director ot 


were: 


Thomas, Brantford, 

The success of this undertaking 
depended upon others beside the 
professional leaders. Members of 
School 


adult 


Home and Associations, 
the 
centre of the province connecte:| 


with the Ontario Adult Educatio 


and educators in eac! 


Joard, arranged the day’s program). 





cured the de- 


eloped the publicity, and got in 


meeting places, 
uch with every organization in- 


rested in children and _ parents. 
\ll the evening meetings were well 
attended. The largest was at Kirk- 
land Lake where Dr. Blatz spoke 
hundred The 


professional 


seven parents. 


opportunity to have 


people contribute to the welfare of 


their communities aroused such en- 
thusiasm in some places that pro- 
grams were arranged which would 
exhaust the energies of the most 
robust person. In one place the 
leader gave a radio broadcast fifteen 
after the 
morning, a talk to welfare workers 
at 10, led a discussion with public 
health nurses at 11.15, met Home 


minutes she arrived in 


and School executives at luncheon 
at 12.30, gave a talk at 3.00 to a 
parents’ group, attended a dinner 
at 6.30, and gave a lecture to a 
large audience at 8.15. 


Practical Help Given 


The 
health 


leaders met with public 


nurses, teachers, trustees, 


librarians, Women’s Institute mem- 


ers, and _ representatives from 
School 


l.verywhere they discussed the im- 


I 


Home and Associations. 
and 


and 


rtance of Parent Education 


hat it does for parents 
hildren. 
“How can we do this work with- 
trained leaders?’ was the most 
mmon question. Mrs. Johnson, an 
pert in Parent Education litera- 
‘, advised them to use the books, 


nphlets, and study courses pre- 





Mrs. 
convener for the Ontario Federation 
of Home and School. 


Doan was Home Education 











pared by the University of Toronto 
and the University of British Col- 
umbia, and suitable radio programs 
and films. 

At the evening groups the topic 
parents were most interested in and 
asked the most questions about was 
What children are 
like at different ages, what you can 
expect of them, how to meet their 
needs, and how to provide a whole- 
home and 


“Discipline.” 


some community for 


were also areas in which 


wanted 


them, 


parents information and 
guidance. Some of the answers given 
Dr. Blatz: School 
students should be taught how to 
bring up children. They should drop 


a little Algebra, French or German 


were: “High 


from the curriculum and spend the 
major portion of time in learning 
how to grow up and how to live 
with people.” 

Mrs. Johnson: “You will dis- 
cover that there are very few prob- 
lem children but many normal child- 
ren with quite common problems 

. . . What your children are de- 
pends on you; therefore in your 
attitude towards child training, al- 
practise what preach. 
Children depend on their parents for 


ways you 
lessons in truth, honesty, frankness ; 
what you are counts much more 
than what say. In one case 
where a boy was found stealing 
found that the 


you 


bicycles, it was 








father’s 


about 
having put it over his opponents in 


tendency to boast 


business deals, was directly re- 


sponsible for the boy’s delinquency.” 
Results 


These Institutes were successful 
in a number of ways. They em- 
phasized to the whole community 
“the importance of parents”. Many 
more parents are making an effort 
to the 


knowledge that is available regard- 


become acquainted with 
ing the development of children. An 
increasing number are developing 
the skill engineers’, 
capable of making homes and com- 
to 
the growth of people who are ma- 


of “social 


munities which will contribute 
ture and constructive. The demand 
books, and 


leadership courses is growing larger. 


for pamphlets, films, 

This year the Community Pro- 
grammes division of the Department 
of Education and the 
Child 
short courses in training for leaders 
The 
centres where these courses are to 
be given are :—Fort William, North 


Institute of 
Study are giving intensive 


in Parent Education. six 


Bay, Ottawa, Peterborough, St. 
Catherines, and London. As soon 


as a community awakens to the im- 


portance of Parent Education, the 
need for leaders is the first problem. 
This leadership program is a direct 
of the 


held last year. 


outcome Parents’ Institutes 

When people become concerned 
about the quality of our democratic 
state they will support any project 
which contributes to better homes. 
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“Government by ha 


wide implications, because the kind 


the people” 


of government depends upon th 
kind of people. As it is in the hom: 
where the quality of the people 
developed, parents are the most in 
fluential persons in our national and 
international life. 

books 01 


Parent Education is suggested for 


The following list of 


libraries. 


Blatz, W. E—Understanding _ the 
Young Child. (Clark, Irwin). 
Boettiger, E.—Children’s Play, [1 
doors and Out. (E.P. Dutton). 


3acneister, R.—Caring for the Run- 
about Child. (E. P. Dutton). 


3reckenridge and  Vincent—Child 
Development. (W. B. Saunders). 

Coleman, S.—Your Child’s Musi 
(John Day). 

Ellenwood, J. L.—It Runs in the 
Family; There’s No Place Like 
Home. (Chas. Scribner ). 

Gesell, A.—Infant and Child in th 


Culture of Today; The Child from 
Five to Ten. (Harper Brothers). 
Meek, L. H.—Your Child’s Develop- 
ment and Guidance Told in Pictures. 

( Lippincott ). 

Myers, A. J.—Teaching Religion 
Creatively. (Fleming H. Revell). 
Garrison and Sheehy—At Home with 

Children. (Henry Holt). 
Hanford, H. E.—Parents Can Learn. 
(Henry Holt). 
The following on Sex Education 
are also suggested : 


Francis Bruce Strain—Newer Pat 
terns in Sex Education; Being 
Born; Love at the Threshold 


(Appleton, Century Co.). 
Corner—Attaining Manhood; Attai! 
ing Womanhood. (Harper). 
Lloyd-Jones and Fedder—Coming 0! 
Age. (McGraw-Hill Co.). 
Levine and Seligman—The Wonde: 
of Life. (Simon and Schuster). 
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THE FILM IN GROUP WORK 


lopay’s professional or volunteer group 
rker is looking at films—not for 
scape but for purpose. As new pro- 


y( 


fessional standards become more exact- 
ng, new techniques are required. 
Presentation of an idea concretely 
through a film is one of those techniques. 
Be it the making of a leather bag or 
what to do about VD, films can help to 
make it clear. A motion film clarifies 
because the action is seen as well 
as described: the lacing of a leather 
bag, or how one syphilitic infects a 
neighbourhood. The communication 
s graphic, and does not succumb to 
misinterpretation. 

Perhaps you are working with a group 
of mothers, or expectant mothers. You 
are well along in your course and you 
wish to tell them about the parent-child 
relationship. You can quote Gesell; you 
can illustrate with the problem of Mrs. 
McPherson’s Johnny who hijacks Mrs. 
lorbes-Johnson’s milk because she 
loesn’t get up in the mornings, but 
Huent as you may be you often feel that 
they didn’t get the idea you wanted to 
put across. So you look for a film which 
| show them. Such a film is Your 
Children and You, a British film which 

i find at your local library. If you 
show it, you may find the women twice 
receptive afterwards because they 
ve seen what you are talking about. 
Sooner or later you are going to be 
king at films. It may be that you are 
k from a summer course where you 

ime enthused about forums and 
nd to try a forum meeting on a 


topic of the day. There is no problem 
about speakers; the community beckons 
the man with a message. But what 
about Jack Jones in the back row re- 
laxing after eight hours in the steel 
foundry? Does Professor Smith’s reve- 
lation of a distraught Europe filter 
through? Can he see it? Maybe, if, 
before the lecture, Jack Jones had seen 
the film Seeds of Destiny, he would have 
been on his legs during the discussion 
period. Instead, Jack Jones slipped 
away home while the front rows ap- 
plauded Professor Smith. Professor 
Smith was fluent enough, sincere 
enough, and his verbal illustrations 
were vivid, but Jack Jones was tired; 
his mind’s eye was closed. He should 
have been prodded with pictures until 
he woke up to the urgency of the 
problem discussed. 

This lack of reception is encountered 
by most group workers. It stands as a 
wall between the idea and the appli- 
cation. It is characterized as inertia, 
stubborn ignorance, oyster psychology. 
At the base it is largely semantics. You 
dial John Public but he hangs up 
politely, murmuring “wrong number”’, 
because he hasn’t understood you. By 
your own experience you have seen the 
reality of what you are trying to express, 
but John Public’s experience was 
limited; you are obliged to show him. 

And so you look at films. You look 
critically, asking “Is it the right back- 
ground for what I have to say? Does it 
arouse interest because it is graphic, 
sincere and accurate? Is it the proper 





eo 








length—ten minutes—twenty minutes?” 
You judge by a personal preview. If 
one doesn’t suit, you look at another 
and perhaps another. This is not wasted 
time. As you review several films to find 
the right one, you catalogue all in your 
mind or better still jot down notes on 
cards. Someday, the occasion will re- 
quire your use of the other films and 
you will recall them easily if you ap- 
praise them as you go along. 

Much of the selection has been done 
for you. Other specialists have looked 
at films on your behalf. Findings are 


prepared in catalogue form, as in the 
proposed Health and Welfare film cata- 
logue prepared by the National Film 
Board, or the quarterly Film Forum 
Review of the Institute of Adult Edu 
cation, New York. A film committee 
of the Joint Planning Commission has 
set up screening panels whose results 
will be available shortly. And there are 
the film reviews in Foop ror Tuovucut, 
which indicate every month a few films 
which you will almost surely find useful 
with some group. 
Row .anp HI. 


REVIEWS 


The Feeling of Rejection—lIis Develop- 
ment and Growth—16 mm. sound, 
black and white, 21 minutes, pro- 
duced in 1947 by the National Film 
Board for the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, in cooperation 
with the staff of the Allan Memorial 
Institute of Psychiatry, Montreal. 
Available at National Film Society, 
172 Wellington St., Ottawa. 


ACCLAIMED as a stimulating venture 
into a field untouched but vet eminently 
suitable for film treatment, The Feeling 
of Rejection is the first of a series ex- 
plaining deviations from the normal 


Because of the ease 
of self-projection into the cast, this 
film has been received with wide interest 
in its primary showings. 


human behaviour. 


Inability to cope with the minor 
decisions in everyday living is shown to 
stem from faulty early upbringing. 
Flashbacks in the life of a young stenog- 
rapher during psycho-analysis reveal 
the parents’ failure to stimulate the 
growth of initiative by providing too 
great protection. Later sequences show 
how group treatment encourages open 
facing of particular problems. Simple 
explanation of the cause of this girl's 
submersion of aggressiveness results in 
automatic awakening of a desire to re- 
establish her individuality. Her 


changed reactions to everyday business 
and social life are amusingly portrayed. 

To young adult groups this film will 
have great personal interest since some 
of the pitfalls of early child training are 
pointed out very clearly. The impor- 
tance of showing interest in the child's 
play projects, providing of positive 
suggestion rather than a constant and 
repressive negativity, are well brought 
out in a number of scenes. 

As a joint effort of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, the 
Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry 
staff, and the National Film Board, 
commendation is well earned in all 
fields—idea initiative, script, cast, pho- 
tography and direction—producing a 
film which merits wide attention. 


L. M. Hampson, M.D. 


The People’s Charter—\6mm., black and 
white, sound, 20 minutes. Produced 
by United Nations Film _ Board. 
Available for purchase by libraries in 
December from National Film Board. 
The Peoples’ Charter sets out to 

describe the foundations of the United 

Nations Charter, the desire of the 

peoples of the world for peace and 

security. Made entirely from “stock” 
documentary material, most of which 
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vas shot during the war, it recalls the 
truggle which preceded the drafting 
f the United Nations Charter and the 
se relationship between the United 
Nations and the individual citizens of 
mber countries. Only through their 
lesire could it have come into being; 
nly through their support can it 
succeed. 
visual education materials 
vill welcome The Peoples’ Charter be- 
cause it presents, not only the emotional 
ppeal of the United Nations working 
together for a common goal, but also 
the structure of the United Nations. 
lhe various organs of the U.N. are set 
ut, through the use of animation, so 
that their relationships to one another 
are clear and their functions outlined. 
The Peoples’ Charter will prove a valu- 
able aid, not only in adult education, 
but in high school teaching of the U.N. 
There are gaps in the film which will 
be noticed. Since it is an official pro- 
luction, nothing can be said of the clash 
between the East and the West which 
has done so much to damage the ideals 
upon which the United Nations was to 
have been founded. One side or the 
other would be sure to feel that it had 
been misrepresented. Thus, there is an 
attitude of optimism which is only 
partially made realistic by the emphasis 
given to U.N.’s need for support by the 
citizens of every nation in the world. 


Users of 


Nei, MacDona.p 


(A suitable pamphlet for use in con- 
junction with this film is The United 
Vations, by Homer Metz, reviewed on 
page 46.) 


Does It Matter What You Think?— 
l6mm. black and white, sound, 20 
minutes. Produced by Verity Films, 
1947, for Central Office of Infor- 

ation. Distributed by the British 
Information Service. Available from 
the National Film Society. 


Tuose familiar with the earlier British 
documentary films, British Fustice, 
Words and Actions, and Municipat 
Government, will sit back and expect to 
be impressed by this new film. But its 
humour may come as a pleasure and 
something of a surprise. Its sponsors 
apparently find the subject sufficiently 
old, dignified, and secure as to require 
no over-elaboration; in fact, a_ sly 
humour is to be detected as though to 
say, ““‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; smile if you wish, but there 
they are and we’re rather proud of 
them.”” There is something about the 
attitude suggesting the liberty taken 
with old friends,—a little ribbing to 
mitigate the fondness. This treatment, 
though lighter, is none the less satis- 
fying, especially since the subject might 
otherwise have been too heavy for easy 
digestion. 

This film, which uncovers the ma- 
chinery by which public opinion is 
produced, is of more than general 
interest. It is not negative in analysis. 
The evil possible in a minority control 
of mass media is implied, but the 
positive contribution of the individual 
carrying a banner toward a common 
good is enlarged upon. How such an 
individual influences first the group, and 
then, with the support of “converts”, 
is able to achieve the legislation re- 
quired for his ends is demonstrated. 
Indeed, the message of the film is that 
legislation is the result of majority 
opinion brought to bear on Parliament. 
The influence of Britain’s largest 
organized group, the trade unions, is 
credited with the reforms in industrial 
practice, now obligatory under law. 

Made for the public, whose accep- 
tance or rejection of opinion is vital to 
history, the film succeeds in attaining 
quick action, humour and an effer- 
vescence in commentary that should 
induce the greatest attention. 


Row.anpD HI. 











COMMISSION ON MOTION 
PICTURES IN ADULT EDUCATION 
Secretary, Harry L. Strauss, 19 South 
La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
A recent development in the United 
States was the organization of “A Com- 
mission on Motion Pictures in Adult 
Education” to facilitate the distribution 
and utilization of 16 mm. films in adult 
education. With Morse A. Cartwright, 
Director of the American Association 
for Adult Education, as Chairman, the 
commission represents a large number 
of American adult agencies. Its first 
task is to screen a large number of 
Hollywood-produced short films which, 


available. When the work of screening 
and evaluation is completed, the Com- 
mission plans to publish a guide. 


THE FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
Room 1228, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

GrowInc out of the cooperative work of 

such bodies as the American Library As- 

sociation, the Educational Film Library 

Association, and the National Universi- 

ty Extension Association, a national! 

film council was formed in the United 

States early this year. The purpose of 

this council is to give leadership to the 

development of the local film councils 


which are growing up in every state and 
thereby improve the use of films in 
adult education. Available now is a 
manual entitled, Speaking of Films, 
which outlines good practices in the 
organization of a local film council. 

In addition, the council now publishes 
a regular bulletin entitled The Film 
Counselor. 


up to now, have been available to 
schools through Teaching Films Cus- 
todians but never before to adult 
Since the National Film 
Society plans to have a stock of these 
films in Canada, the work of the com- 
mission will 


agencies. 


substantial 
number of additional films becoming 


result in a 





UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


Certificate Course in Business 


The instruction in this Course is given in the evenings. The subjects are 


and II; 
Secretarial 


Accounting I 
\ccounting; 


Economics I 
Practice. 


and II, Mercantile Law I and II, 


Cost 

\ student may choose six of these eight subjects of which four must be 
Accounting and Economics and may attend lectures in two of them each 
session. Each subject requires attendance one evening a week for twenty weeks. 
The tuition fee is $15.00 per subject and the examination fee is $2.00 per sub- 


ject. On successful completion of the Course a university certificate (fee, $5.00) 
is awarded. 


Che admission requirement is Junior or Pass Matriculation or an Ontario 
Secondary School Graduation Diploma. Applicants of mature age will be given 
special consideration regarding admission, as will young men and women who 
have taken business positions before completing the four-year course in the 
High Schools of Commerce. 


For complete syllabus write or telephone University Extension, University 
of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario. (Midway 6611, local 21 or 22.) 
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POCKET BOOKS 


---for Christmas giving--for your own enjoyment 


Vew Writing, edited by John Lehmann, 
Penguin Books, London and New 
York, 1947. 

Tuts small book, published about four 

times a year in England, is a collection 

of short stories, poems, and critical 
ssays, from the pens of modern writers, 
chiefly English, but also American and 

European. Not as esoteric as much of 

the “little magazine” quality writing 

1 the United States, it is yet provoca- 

tive of thought and paprika to the 

magination. This is the sort of publi- 
cation we need in Canada, vehicle for 
fine creative writing in all its various 
shorter forms, what Ralph Gustafson 
has done once in a little Penguin 

No. 484) called “Canadian Accent”. 
Of the six short stories in this par- 

ticular volume, perhaps William San- 

som’s “‘Various Temptations” is the 
most stirring, wherein the confused 
mind of a sex criminal is obliquely 
sketched with insight and delicacy. The 
essays are concerned with drama, 
fiction, poetry, and painting. E. Martin 

Browne, who has produced all the plays 

of T. S. Eliot, writes an article on the 

controversial subject of the poetic 
lrama, and Henry Reed gives a useful 
analysis of W. H. Auden’s “The Sea 

the Mirror” and “For the Time 

Being”. Particularly interesting is 

Helen Gardner’s review of Mauriac’s 

vel, “A Woman of the Pharisees’. 
poetry includes one very amusing 

ad by William Plomer—delightful 
trast to the more serious poems in 


the volume. There is a photogravure 
section which offers not only paintings 
but scenes from ballet and theatre. 
Such anthologies as this should be of 
use to those small literary groups 
interested in following and experiencing 
present-day experimental writing. 


VioLtet ANDERSON 


The Bayeux Tapestry by Eric Mac- 
Lagan. The King Penguin Books, 
London and New York, 1945. 
Illustrated. 


Here is a beautifully designed little 
book on the subject of the embroidered 
linen tapestry representing the Con- 
quest of England, created more than 
eight centuries ago. The text analyzes 
the work and its value as _ historical 
evidence, while forty-eight pages are 
devoted to colour and black and white 
reproductions of the tapestry. 


The Things We See Indoors and Out by 
Alan Jarvis. Penguin Books, London 
and New York, 1947. 

Tuis is the first in a series of booklets 
dealing with the necessity of critical, 
rather than habitual, observation of 
the things around us. If we so see, we 
will be better able to buy with dis- 
crimination, and to create better sur- 
roundings. Attractively made up, and 
amply illustrated by photographs this 
would be a good solution to the 
Christmas problem for your artistic 
friends. 


Lc 8. 








British Music in Our Time, ed. 
A. L. Bacharach. Pelican Music 
Magazine, No. 2. Pelican Books, 
published by Penguin Books, London 
and New York, 1947. 

Mr. Bacwaracn, who enjoys a wide 
reputation as musical enthusiast, editor 
and commentator, has prepared a hand- 
book on modern English composers 
which is surprisingly adequate. Be- 
ginning with a chapter on nineteenth 
century origins he follows with articles 
on fifteen outstanding musicians, an- 
other which groups minor figures, and 
concludes with an estimate of young 
talent. Too little of the highly original, 
usually neo-romantic music composed 
in England during the last thiry years 
is heard in Canada. This book provides 
an introduction to both the creator and 
his work. At the end is a list of re- 
cordings. 

The second issue of the Music 
Magazine contains a variety of interest- 
ing material, but the slant is quite 
domestic. A petulant leading article 


by 


which finds little good in B.B.C. policies 


but highly praises John Barbirolli for 
his work with the Halle Orchestra, is 
followed by a rambling talk by Mr. 
Barbirolli on the Art of Conducting. 
(Interestingly he sums up the two basic 
requirements for a director as these: 
ability to hold a tempo, and imagi- 
nation of a composer’s musical line 
that is to say a sense of phrase and 
phrase groupings.) Part magazine, part 
anthology, this little book certainly 
reveals a ferment of interest in creative 
and England. 
Photographs of well known personalities 
are excellently reproduced and certainly 
worth the price of the book. 


Marcus 


music musicians in 


ADENEY 


The Penguin Film Review, a new periodi- 
cal first published January 1947, by 
Penguin Books, London and New 
York. 

To many enterprising leaders of in- 


formal education, The Penguin Film 


Review will open up new vistas of 
program opportunities. It will suggest a 
happy combination of first-class enter- 
tainment, and provocative material for 
serious discussion. It aims to deal with 
the use of the film in promoting inter- 
national good will and understanding. 
It, therefore, presents a thoughtful 
review of some of the best motion pic- 
tures produced in the various countries. 

The second edition also features 
articles which offer the music lover un- 
dreamed of opportunities for new 
adventures with recommended films. 
Perhaps best of all for a good program 
lead with your Young Adult club, 
there’s the article on the American 
scene. This is a presentation of the 
exciting developments in film education 
which is becoming established as a 
serious new form of art. The third 
edition of this little magazine on films 
is now available. 


Film, a Pelican book by Roger Manvell, 
revised and enlarged edition, Penguin 
Books, London and New York, 1946. 


In an easy-to-read style, with a touch 
of humour, Roger Manvell has_pro- 
duced a program “natural”. A Film- 
Fans Forum jumps out of the pages of 
this book. 

The story of the film as a new art 
form is a lively presentation including a 
discussion of plastic design in photogra 
phy, the technique of film-making and 
the dramatic use of sound. The author’s 
generous use of well-known films t 
illustrate his material, creates a familiar 
atmosphere for the reader. 

The second part—the influence ot 
the film present-day 
divides movie goers into film-fans and 
gagas. The film-fans must be created 
by giving interested people an oppor 
tunity to develop a critical faculty, 
faculty able to distinguish between 
hundred-per-cent talkie film and a good 
film script, music as an accompaniment 
or music used for its creative effect. 

For the leader’s purpose, this materi: 


on society 
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s an excellent basis for a series of dis- 
cussions. In addition, it has the ad- 
vantage of film attendance as a natural 
part of the developing program. 


MarGARET ROBERTSON 


The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, 
by Dr. Benjamin Spock, Pocket 
Books, New York, 1946. 

WueEn a book appears that is equally 

good for parent education groups and 

the guidance of individual parents, it’s an 
event. When such a book costs only 

25 cents, that’s news. The Pocket Book 

of Baby and Child Care comes with the 

strongest recommendation from _ the 

Child Study Association. It combines 

practical information about physical 

(illness, diet, formulas) with 

guidance for the child’s mental health 

(play, discipline, security). 


care 


Dynamics of Learning, by Nathaniel 
Cantor. Foster and Stewart Publish- 
ng Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y., Oc- 
tober, 1947. 


“Ir ...enough of us rededicate our- 
selves to the task of building a world 
grounded upon a revivified faith in the 
ssential dignity of and respect for the 
iman being, there is still a fighting 
ance that man can create an orderly 
vorld of his choice.” In this polemical 
n Dynamics of Learning begins. | 
se the word polemical advisedly, as the 
der’s introduction to the thesis is a 


rmy one, 


The writer joins issue 
eatedly with bigotries such as race 
scrimination, and denounces ruling 
ips who, though they know better, 
“screaming, vilifying and brow 
ting to maintain or stir up prejudice 
' group against group”. His offensive 
ck is on behalf of a new enlighten 


nt and social conscience. He _ be- 


es that “twenty-five thousand highly 
ed professional 


could 
nge the face of society in the next 


teachers” 


Dr. Spock presents his information 
with light touches of humour which 
point out and illustrate that there is 
real fun and enjoyment in raising 
children—something that is often for- 
gotten these days in the sober dis- 
cussion of children’s problems. He is 
practical for he knows what facilities 
are available in the average home and 
about the mother’s responsibilities with 
household tasks and other children. He 
gives easy-to-understand answers to 
everyday questions—from birth to ado- 
lescence, with particular emphasis on 
infancy and the pre-school child. 

This illustrated, well-indexed pocket 
book is invaluable for the growing 
family. Its pages provide equally good 
factual resource material for group dis- 
cussion. It has not been available in 
Canada in the past six months but has 
recently been reprinted. 


M. E. K. 


generation. His book sets forth proposal 
of a method for the accomplishment of 
such an end. The main body of the 
book, subsequent to the rather un- 
fortunate excited opening chapters, is 
devoted to the description of an edu- 
cational procedure which many, though 
not all, Canadians will find congenial. 
It is an educational method which stems 
from Dewey and, elaborated by William 
Hod Kilpatrick, finds its outlet in all 
group and class room techniques based 
on projects, enterprises and a dynamic 
relation between teacher and taught. 
But this book does more than recom- 
mend a method. Before the method is 
discussed in detail, there is a section 
valuable for 
understand 


anyone who wishes to 


why some educationists 
believe in education as growth, rather 
than as mere 
doctrination. 

The chapter called “Clinical Ap- 
proach”, for instance, gives a neat sum- 
mary of the psychological tendencies 
which have been discovered through 


communication or in- 








analysis of the conscious and uncon- 
The birth 
to death struggle for a happy balance 
between the need for self-assertion and 


scious motivations of men. 


the need for love and approval, indep- 
endence and dependence; the tensions 
which arise from what the writer calls 
the “‘will-guilt conflict” (in Freud’s terms, 
the struggle in the ego between the id 
and the super-ego); the rather painful 
process of absorption by the growing 
child and adolescent of the norms and 
value of the cultural group he is born 
into—all these are well and clearly 
The case is made, and I 
think made well, for an education at 
the university level which takes into 
account growth, change and the con- 
tinued need of every individual to find 
himself, at the same time as he finds 
himself in society. It is the point of 
man who believes in the 
potentialities of his students, while he 
realizes the slow and subtle ways in 
which learning takes place in an organ- 
ism. In this philosophy, however, 
learning is not measured by the capacity 
for organic adjustment, but by the 
degree to which the individual becomes, 
secure in his own respect, both self- 
critical and at war with the unreasoned 
assumptions of his world. 

The final chapters are devoted to a 
description of the writer’s class room 


described. 


view of a 


methods in two college courses, one 
called “Culture and Human Behaviour’’, 
the other “Crime in Society”. For any 
one familiar with the general point of 
view, there are no surprises, though 
therearedisappointments. Thestudents 
select materials from a_ bibliography, 
and are responsible for reporting what 
they select. Discussions follow, the 
purposes being to induce student par- 
ticipation and to cultivate a critical 
attitude not only to the material, but to 
their own attitudes to the material, to 
the class and to the instructor. This 
particular instructor seems to have 
expected apathy, amounting not only 
to complete reliance on the instructor 
but even to resistance to learning. He 
reports in detail his conversations, and 
they suggest that he had good reason 
for pessimism. To contend with such 
indifference and opposition would not, 
I think, be the unhappy lot of many 
teachers in liberal arts colleges, and 
certainly not of adult educationists. 
Whether the prescribed method of 
teaching would prove effective surgery 
for a lifetime of healthy critical- 
mindedness, I don’t know. The report 
seems a little lame. But the writer 
manages to communicate his enthusi- 
asm, and in the class room no doubt 
provided the necessary “dynamics of 
learning.” Jesste MacPHERSON 
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ing Successfully, by George Lawton. 

Columbia University Press, New 

York, 1946. 

\LONG about 1980, one out of every 
e people in North America will be 
tv vears of age or over. So, says the 
ithor of “‘Aging Successfully,”’ we had 

etter pay some attention to senior 

\merica. 

George Lawton is one who can speak 
bout this matter with authority. A 

sychologist who has directed his study 
to the adjustment problems of older 
people, he is the author of a great many 
irticles on the subject and editor of 

Vew Goals For Old Age. His new book 

records the results of many vears’ study 

and practice as a counsellor to the 
mature. 

Dr. Lawton does not limit his dis- 
cussion to pension or retirement plans 
which are currently of such interest in 
Canada. Rather he talks about 
pensions and jobs, not just as problems 
of economics but in terms of person- 
alities. He is not concerned with 
helping people live longer but in making 
their years more satisfying. Some of 
the chapter heads give a clue to the 
material covered: ‘‘Retire to, not from”’; 

\ Bill of Rights for Old Age’; “A 
Philosophy for Maturity’; “You Can’t 
Demobilize Senior America.” 

This is a readable, practical book. 
\ny adult leader who deals with older 
people will want it for his shelf. He 

ill want to read it for its rich insights 
and to have it handy to pass on to 
mature friends for its counsel. 





Security By 
Conference 


Is it Possible? 
By WALTER A. RIDDELL 


The first Canadian Permanent Dele- 
gate to the League of Nations, and 
our most experienced diplomat, here 
answers these all important questions 
of our time: Can Security by Confer- 
ence---the only method available--- 
save us from war? Is any other 
method possible? Need the peace- 
loving nations fail again as they did 
during the interwar years? 


This book describes and appraises 
the more relevant events in the 
history of the League of Nations, in 
the light of the establishment of 
the United Nations. 


An invaluable book for everyone 
interested in international affairs. 


Illustrated, $4.00 
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PAMPHLETS 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Soviet Policy Abroad, by Harold I. 
Nelson. Behind the Headlines Pamph- 
let, Vol. VII, no. 3. 24 pages. 15 cents. 
Tus account of Russia’s foreign policy 
covers the ground clearly, though neces- 
sarily rapidly, from the revolution of 
1917 to the spring of 1947. Thus it 
makes excellent reading for anyone who 
seeks to understand such recent de- 
velopments as Russia’s refusal to join, 
or to allow her satellites to join, other 
western European nations in the plan 
for economic rehabilitation invited by 
General Marshall, or Mr. Vishinsky’s 
blasts at the United Nations Assembly. 
“Eastern Europe,” says Mr. Nelson, 
“is considered by the Soviet Union to 
be as vital to the defence of Western 
Russia as is the English Channel to the 
protection of Great Britain.” Else- 
where, “‘Soviet economists and planners 
are unwilling to submit the Soviet 
economic system to the influence or 
control of world economic bodies 
dominated by a competing economic 
system.” In these two sentences we 
may have the key to Mr. Molotov’s 
abrupt departure from Paris last 
June. 
" Mr. Vishinsky’s fulminations at the 


Assembly are reminiscent of some of 


Mr. Hitler’s speeches in the middle 
thirties. “Bluff,” we called them, “‘just 
for home consumption,” and except for 
the painfulness of the echo, we would 
say the same thing of Mr. Vishinsky. 
After reading some of the figures in this 
little pamphlet about Russia’s war 
losses, it is hard to conceive that she 
would want, or be able, to translate 


her verbal aggressiveness into deeds: 
7,000,000 casualties, military and ci 
vilian; 6,000,000 buildings destroyed 
(including 4,000,000 private dwellings) 
depriving of shelter a population twice 
that of Canada. (When we groan about 
our housing problem, let us give a 
thought to Russia). “These extensive 
war losses have made Russia’s primary 
post-war task the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas. Peace has been its 
major immediate diplomatic interest in 
the post-war world.” To the West, it 
seems that Soviet diplomats have 
chosen strange methods of proving that 
interest. But we must admit that, to 
the U.S.S.R., United States’ concen- 
tration on improving the lethal qualities 
of the atomic bomb cannot look very 
peaceful either. We must agree with 
Mr. Nelson that “Russia and the 
Western democracies bear a common 
responsibility for the present crisis.”’ 


oo BE. BR. 


The United Nations by Homer Metz. 
Behind the Headlines Pamphlet, Vol. 
VII, No. 4. 36 pages. 15 cents. 

Tuis extremely lively pamphlet makes 

an exciting sequel to Soviet Policy 

Abroad. Yor in computing the score on 

the United Nations to date, Mr. Metz, 

who is correspondent for the Christian 

Science Monitor at the United Nations, 

is inevitably drawn into that fascinating 

area of speculation, “why does Russia 
behave as she does?” He gives th 
answers most generally put forward by 
observers of Russia’s behaviour at Lak 

Success and Flushing: Soviet leaders 

are convinced that communism and 





apitalism, or modified socialism, cannot 

permanently work together cooperative- 
y; that ultimately communism must 
become dominant on a global scale 
since the decay of capitalism is inevita- 
ble from its own internal weaknesses. 
Russian obstructionism, then, is aimed 
at preventing any measures which will 
strengthen the structure of western 
society and prolong its dying throes. 
\s long as the United Nations is at 
work and accomplishing anything, so 
far as western civilization can improve 
its own standards and culture, so long 
and so far are Soviet convictions proved 
false. 

The record of the United Nations to 
late, as Mr. Metz presents it very 
clearly and concisely, problem by prob- 
em, organ by organ, is not an entirely 
discouraging one. One point which he 
makes is salutary for us to remember: 
the United Nations was organized to 
keep the peace, not to make a peace. 
Until peace is established, U.N. cannot 
function as it should. It needs careful 
nurture under the present strains and 
tensions, but its great hope lies in the 
fact that it is capable of growth and 
change to meet humanity’s changing 
needs. For that reason it is humanity’s 
hope and humanity will not lightly 
abandon it. 


oe Bn ee 


Evolution of Empire: Britain’s Plans 
for her Colonies, by Donald C. 
Macdonald. Behind the Headlines 
Pamphlet, Vol. VII, No. 5. 20 pages, 
15 cents. 


DurinG the period in history when 


lonial peoples are moving toward 
ndependence, this pamphlet is extreme- 
timely. 
deliberations of the 
Council of the United 
makes some 
present circumstances 
sential. 


progress in the 
l'rusteeship 
Nations 
in the colonies 
Mr. Macdonald has set down 
cisely the move which Great Britain’s 
bour government is making in an 


Furthermore, the lack of 


elucidation of 


attempt to bring a fuller life to colonial 
peoples. It is gratifying to note that 
some progress is being made under nat- 
ional auspices. 

The author points out very clearly 
(and his view is supported by the 
present troubles of India) that ‘“‘no 
millenium can, or will, dawn with 
independence”. The solution must be 
in a progressive organic development 
encompassing the political, economic, 
and social aspects of colonial affairs. 
Britain’s own difficult economic position 
has prevented rapid progress along 
economic lines, although significant 
work has been started in some of the 
colonies. A great land clearing and 
development scheme is already under 
way in East Africa which will bring 314 
million acres under cultivation, and 
cooperatives and trade unions are being 
encouraged. Some large mining con- 
cerns are being prevented from drawing 
revenues out of the colonies in land 
royalties while contributing nothing to 
the development of such areas. The 
planning personnel is being assisted by 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau under the 
terms of the recent Colonial Develop- 
ment Act. 

The pamphlet gives a full account of 
political progress—the Anglo-United 
States Caribbean Commission and the 
problem for a federated West Indies, 
etc. The survey is weak in the light of 
social developments and it is precisely 
in this area that many feel the British 
government could move more speedily 
even though it is beset with domestic 
economic problems. There are still 
reports of dissatisfaction over forced 
labor provisions for the natives in areas 
now under British control and one 
suspects that the conditions of the 
native population in South Africa 
(which has been featured in deliber- 
ations in the United Nations General 
Assembly) is still paralleled in many of 
the colonies. Mr. Macdonald might 
have given fuller treatment to these 
vital social questions. ~ <. 








CANADA'S TENTH PROVINCE? 
The Man of Mars Looks at Newfound- 


land—Walter J. Cross in Atlantic 
Guardian, published by Guardian 
Associates Ltd.,985 Sherbrooke Street, 
Montreal, June 1947. 48 pages. 

25 cents. 
For those who find themselves with little 
else than vaguely formed impressions 
of a possible new sister province, this 
little pamphlet on Newfoundland will 
prove a helpful introduction to the 
subject. An account of personal obser- 
vation and experience in the country 
by a “mainlander”’ who spent some time 
there, it conveys a general picture of the 
island’s geography, people and standard 
of living. Considerable space is devoted 
to dispelling popular misconceptions 
regarding the “bleakness” and “desti- 
tution” of the country, and some dis- 
cussion is made of the advantages and 
disadvantages both to Canada and 
Newfoundland of the proposed con- 
federation. 

Used in conjunction with supple- 
mentary material and statistics, this 


booklet will be an aid to discussion 
groups. J.C. F. 
HANDICRAFTS 

Craftsmen’s Library, Macmillan Co. 


Toronto. 
THE readers of Foop ror THouGurt are 
not unaware of the opportunities in 
handicrafts for creation and_ self- 


expression. This is one activity that 
rates high both in educational and 
recreational values. During the war 


many thousands of adults began for 
the first time to experience the satis- 
faction of achievement in some skilled 
use of their hands. 

Macmillan’s now offer a new wide 
assortment of books and pamphlets on 
crafts of all kinds. A well written and 
fully illustrated manual on plastics for 
the first time shows the possibilities of 
work in plastics which goes beyond the 
“gadget”’ level. New books have also 


appeared on leatherwork and wood- 
carving. Probably the most usefu 
references, at least for novices, is th 
so-called Craftsmen’s Library. Here is 
an entire library of inexpensive, highly 
colored, well written pamphlets on more 
than ffty subjects. Written by special 
ists, the entire series has been edited by 
Dr. Ivan Crowell, Director of Handi- 
craft, Department of Industry and 
Reconstruction, in New Brunswick and 
formerly at Macdonald College. The 
subjects covered are wide in range- 
lino-block printing, chip carving, weav- 
ing, leather work of all, kinds, carving 
roots, how to tie trout flies, braiding, 
weaving, making duck decoys, mario- 
nettes—and many more. One can 
quarrel with some of the points made 


by some of the authors, but most of 


the pamphets are clear, authoritative 
and read easily. For the beginner, this 
is an excellent start and any craftsman 
will want a copy for reference. 


J. R. K. 


“BEFORE | INTRODUCE---” 
(Continued from page 23) 


ence do not feel hurried and dis- 
tracted by many unrelated details. 

When it comes to thanking your 
speaker, it is unnecessary to sum- 
marize his speech or to add com 
ments of your own. It is possible to 
be concise without being curt, to be 
warm and generous without gush. 
If the thanker as well as the intro- 
ducer, can make her words brief, 
accurate and cordial she will win 
the gratitude of both audience and 
speaker. 

Mary Q. INNIs 


Reprinted, by 
Quarterly. 


permission, from the YW¢ 
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— IGLOO 
for the 


NIGHT — 


MRS. TOM MANNING - - - - $3.00 


Long journeys by dog team, nights in snow igloos, cold, wet, hunger and 
danger—these were the everyday experiences of this Canadian girl and her 
explorer husband during two and one-half years’ exploration of Baffin 


Island. 
“While her tale is one of adventure rarely achieved by a woman, she has pre- 
served balance and quiet charm. . . With the eyes of the world turning more 


and more to the northern regions it is a matter for congratulation that Canada 
has produced a woman explorer of such literary calibre. What Freya Stark is 
for the Arabs, Mrs. Tom Manning has achieved for the Eskimos.”—Saturday 
Night. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 340 Jarvis St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


Dear Editor, 
Please send FOOD FOR THOUGHT for one vear at 


me dollar to: 








dollars 
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Spare 


Yourself 


This! 


Give FOOD FOR THOUGHT to 


your friends this Christmas! 


Last chance to sub- 
scribe at One Dollar. 


After January 1,1948 
$2.00 a Year 


(Subscription blank on reverse 
side) 





